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“BOSS, I B’LIEVE I DONE GOT 
MY 300 POUNDS TODAY.” 
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VERY Fisher Body is equally good because 
Fisher has standardized its materials, its 
construction, its inspection. Each piece of wood 
or metal in a Fisher Body is sound; each measure- 
ment is accurate. Every completed Fisher Body 
is a superior body, made so not by accident, but 
by definite control of factory operations. Inspec- 
tion in the great Fisher plants is not a superficial 
looking -over—it is a constant, ever-present process, 
every step of the way. It includes every material 
used, and every structural operation employed. 
It commences with the raw material and ends 
only with the finely finished body. Select any car 
equipped with a Body by Fisher with confidence 
in its all-around value and ability—and with 
assurance of the fact that that body will stand 
up, with ordinary care, in the hardest service. 


Cadillac + LaSalle + Buick « Oakland - Gidsmobile « Pontiac « Chevrolet 
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i AND sakes, ain’t cotton poppin’ open 
} 44 in a hurry? It looked like it never 
| would get started this fall but now jt 
looks like it all wants to pop open at 
once. I don’t know 
what it would of 
been like if it hadn't 
been for them two 
weeks of rain when 





the cotton was most 
killin’ itself trying 
to bloom and if g9 
many of the bolls 
hadn’t of rotted. But 
if Marthy gets able 
to work like she 
ought and I keeps 
my health we'll get 
it picked by and by. 





BILL CASPER 





I reckon everybody wants to read some 
more of the letters I been gettin’, | 
reckon we might as well take the top one 

| and see what it says :— 
Northport, Ala, 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 


I like your pieces in The Progressive Farm- 
er best when you are tending to your busi- 
j ness, and writing about the ads and letting 
| us women tend to ours. 


| In the Progressive Farmer of Sept. 15 you 
| ask a question, “Is cooking and dish washing 
| and little things a woman does about the 
| house business?” 

Of course it’s business. If it’s not business 
! what on earth is a woman’s business? A 
home is the woman’s business, the kitchen her 
office. She is her own janitor, bookkeeper— 
and everything else all in one. 


Just try taking Aunt Martha’s place two 
weeks or a month and see if, at the end of 
that time, all the business of keeping house 
is up to the minute. Is your pantry clean? 
How about the stove and milk vessels? Is 
the milk, butter and egg account all written 
down? And do all the other million “little” 
| things still seem little? 

Read “Our Weekly Sermon.” Isn’t it true 
that it is always best to say something good? 

I'll go on about my business now, Uncle 
Bill. ; 

A friend of yours, 
Ruth Gray. 

Now ain’t that just like a woman? 
All the time tryin’ to pick a fuss. She 
ain’t goin’ to ketch me, no sir. I might 
as well give a word of advice right here 
to the young men of this day and time. 
First is, don’t ever pick a fuss witha 
woman. Second is, don’t ever let 4 
woman pick a fuss with you. Women 
knows their strong points. She knows 
she can outtalk a man any time. There- 
fore they are savage in takin’ delight m 
gettin’ a man in a argument and Just 
whippin him plumb out with her tongue. 
And the man he gets so wore out tryin 0 
get a word in edgewise and can't he just 
gives up and does whatever she says. 
They ain't nothin’ ‘else to do. No sir, I 

got too much sense to answer that letter. 





I forgot I was goin’ to tell you why 
my piece wasn't in the paper last week 
Marthy got sick abed and they wast! 
nobody to do nothin’ but me and I! kinder 


little vittles together when meal time 
come around. Of course they wast! 
nothin’ to do to the house but Marthy 
had to have her medicine once in awhile 
when they didn’t happen to be no neigh- 
bors in and maybe a glass of watef. 
kept plenty of food fixed for her bat 
she didn’t seem to have no appetite til 
after she was able to stir around and get 
exercise cookin’ it herself and then I 
wish you could of seen her eat. You'd 
of thought she had been starvin’ hersel! 
| instead of bein’ just plain sick. 
Marthy always complains some about 
| doin’ the cookin’ but I didn’t have ™ 
| trouble with it. I just used common 
sense. When I found the dough gum 
up so bad on the spoon | made up the 
biscuits with I just got me a piece ® 
shingle and made me a paddle to scrape 





it off with. The only thing | did have 
| trouble with was the black spots that €@ 
| on scrambled: eggs about the third a 
fourth time you use a skillet. I tr 
changin’ skillets but that didn’t do % 
good after about the second time. I 
: (Concluded on page 27)5 
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frops to be planted now that will help us to 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Cure Potatoes With Care; Destroy Boll Weevil Rations; Sow Wheat for Bread 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Jobs to Check 
Off Right Away 


F WE do not sow oats or barley right away we lose 
if the chance to sow lespedeza seed in fall-sowed small 
grain when February and March come around, 

2. The sins of wicked weather in 1928 will be visited 
upon our crops in 1929, unless we take every precaution 
to save pure and sound seeds this 
fall, especially of corn, cotton, and 
peas. 

3. Getting rid of wheat smut 
before sowing the seed is becoming 
more and more important and nec- 
‘ essary. If we sow smutted seed 
this fall we will reap smutted 
wheat at harvest time. 

4. Let’s cash in on our winter 
There are more than two dozen crops we can 





climate ! 
plant now, but the time for getting them in the ground 


is short. Winter farming and gardening is a universal 
need in the land of cotton. 

5. Lots of times fertiliser doesn’t get a dog’s chance. 
Surely it is entitled to fair play. Fertilizer simply can- 
not do its full duty in a humus-starved and half-broken 
soil. We are not likely to overdo humus-making crops. 
And in many soils fertilizer is deprived of half its 
power because of the need of lime. 

6. Wheat biscuits, wheat bread, and wheat feed from 
home-grown grain is one evidence of good land and 
good farming found on a large majority of Master 
Farmer farms. Preparation for wheat sowing about 
the date of the first killing frost is extremely important 
October work. 

7. Potato harvesting must be done this year far 
more carefully than usual. High prices are not fond 
of low quality. And besides, only sound, disease-free 
roots will make good bedding potatoes for next year’s 
slips. Second-crop Irish potatoes should be dug as 
soon as the skin will not slip. 

8. Sows should be bred before November 10 for fat 
hogs for next August and September sales. Sows 
should be bred 292 days before their offspring are 
marketed at the age of 180 days or six months. The 
292 days are made up of the 112 days covering the 
period of gestation added to the six months or 180 days 
from farrowing to market. 

9. Barley followed by soybeans, peanuts, or cowpeas ; 
and vetch, bur clover, crimson clover, or Austrian win- 
ter peas followed by corn, will give two crops of 
corn and two crops of hay a year from two 
Pieces of ground, and these crops come off in 
time to be followed by another hay crop, or les- 
pedeza, or sorghum, or sweet potatoes, or various 
truck crops. Sow four or five pecks of barley 
to the acre. 

10. “Lime for legumes seems to play the part 
of axle grease for wagons—it makes them go,” 
said a Piedmont farmer and dairyman. Over in 
Madison County, N. C., County Agent Earl 
Brintnali induced J. W. Anderson to lime a 
Part of his clover field and leave a part unlimed. | 
The result was that the limed land produced 
three times more clover than the unlimed. The ¢ 
limed clover came up dark green and fine in 
appearance. The unlimed clover was yellow, 
small, and less than half a stand. 


Il. What to Plant in Late October 


N ALL farms that produce cotton, Oc- 
tober is a good planting month both 
for field and garden crops. Few of us 
do one-half of the winter gardening or winter 
farming that we should do. Here are the 


farming and better living :— 
#» Farm Crops.—Plant the following as 





Rose Mary of Twin Brook 155176 starts the ball to rolling in North 
Carolina. i 
first cow in North Carolina to qualify as a national class leader in 
the Guernsey breed. Her record of 9,475 pounds of milk and 536 pounds 
of butterfat gave her fifth place in DDD. Rose Mary’s sire is Itchen 
King of Chilmark, that has sired a number of good cows in the Tar 
Heel State. 
Davie County, N. C. 


soon as possible, except wheat, which on account of the 
Hessian fly, should not be sowed until about the aver- 
age date of the first killing frost :— 

Mammoth clover 


Austrian winter pea Italian rye grass 


Barley Timothy Red clover 
Canada field pea Tall meadow oat Sweet clover 
Canada bluegrass grass Oats 


Creeping bent grass Orchard grass Rape 
English rye grass Kentucky bluegrass Rye 
Perennial rye grass Meadow fescue Turnips 
Red top or Herd’s Sheep fescue Vetch 
grass ed fescue Wheat 


Hard fescue Crimson clover 


2. Garden Crops.—Here is a list of 18 fall, winter 
and spring vegetables for late October planting :— 


Beets Cress Onion seed 
Broccoli Endive Parsley 
Cabbage Kale Radish 
Carrots Lettuce Rape 
Chard Mustard Spinach 
Chives Onion sets Turnip 


Normally all of these vegetables are not injured by 
frost—some are improved by it, and all are uninjured 
by light freezing. It is natural for them to live through 
the winter. If given a fair chance, they can be de- 
pended on to do so four out of five years in the lower 
half of the Cotton Belt. Most of them will survive the 
average winter in the mountains of the Carolinas and 
in the greater part of the mountain regions of Virginia. 


III. Sow Wheat for Home Bread Supply 


MONTH of sowing time remains for sowing 

wheat in the Middle and Lower South, but no 

time should be lost in sowing it. We have seen 
good yields made where sowed as late as the first week 
in December, but records show that on an average, 
when sowed later than the middle of November the 
yield is reduced below that sowed a few weeks earlier. 

It is not as a rule advisable for farmers in the Cotton 
Belt who do not rotate crops wisely to attempt to grow 
wheat on a commercial scale, but it is advisable for 
many to put in a limited acreage to supply bread for 
home needs. The cotton acreage needs to be reduced 
materially and these acres should be planted to crops 
that will make us, or save us, the most money and make 
our land richer while doing so. To grow the home 
bread supply will unquestionably mean the saving of 
some money and introduce a crop that distributes farm 
work and makes use of land at a time when it has 
formerly been idle. 

Wheat likes a comparatively firm seedbed. By cut- 
ting up the stalks or grass and cutting the land two or 
three times with a disk harrow so as to stir three or 
four inches of the soil, and then firmed by a roller or 
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Here’s hoping it’s just the beginning. Rose Mary is the 


The new class leader is owned by Twin Brook Farms. 


"thy? 


settled by rain, the land will be put in good condition 
for this crop. Two, three, or four hundred pounds of 
commercial fertilizer, comparatively high in phosphoric 
acid and potash, applied at time of planting followed 
by a topdressing of soluble nitrogen in March will 
usually pay. 

Sow four or five pecks per acre and if a grain drill 
is not available sow broadcast, cover with a harrow 
and follow with roller. The fertilizer must be sowed 
broadcast just ahead of the wheat and scratched in, if 
there is neither grain drill nor broadcast fertilizer dis- 
tributor available. 

When grown in sections where threshing machines 
and flour mills are not available, the crop may be 
grazed, cut in the dough stage for hay, or cut when 
mature for feed for stock and poultry. Wheat is an 
excellent feed for both. 


IV. Sweet Potatoes Are “‘Ripe to Rot” 
‘I ey are sweet potatoes?” was asked a farmer 


at the city market the other day. He had 
brought a wagon load of ungraded potatoes. 

“They are ripe to rot,” he replied, “and I am getting 
rid of the most of mine as fast as I can. You see, the 
wet weather butted in on me. I am about done with 
sweet potatoes for the market.” 

The farmer who declared that his sweet potatoes 
were “ripe to rot” meant that his careless handling and 
his not having a warm curing and preserving house 
left him helpless and that his potatoes under his meth- 
ods of handling the crop were doomed to spoil. He 
was selling them on a glutted market at prices that 
most probably were less than half what they would 
have brought had he provided means for keeping them 
until next spring. 

The sweet potato is a dry weather crop and when it 
matures under wet weather conditions such as have 
prevailed this year, special effort must be made to 
preserve it. 

The best care should be taken in digging and hauling, 
and all cutting or bruising avoided. A bruise or cut 
on a sweet potato is like well prepared land—both make 
crops grow, but the crops that grow on bruised or cut 
potatoes are crops of fungi and bacteria—crops that 
cause rot. 

Dry the potatoes in the field and sort them there. 
Store in the curing house and 
turn on the heat, holding it be- 
tween 80 and 85 degrees for 10 
to 14 days to dry and cure and 
not letting it fall below 50 at 
any time during the winter. 











The college of agriculture of 
each Southern State will be glad 
to send free to any resident a 
bulletin or circular giving de- 
tailed instructions for curing. 


V. Destroy Weevils Now for Next Year 
VERY weevil that lays eggs in next year’s cotton 
squares will come from our own farm or the 
farms of neighbors where weevils are now multi- 
plying. Weevils cannot live long without food in warm 
weather and young weevils cannot be produced except 
in cotton squares or cotton bolls. Plowing under cot- 
ton promptly, after picking is over, stops all increase 
of weevils in that field and takes from all weevils in 
every stage their only dependence for food. They 
weaken and die or are killed by cold before spring. 
Picking cotton promptly and then plowing under or 
killing the stalks immediately— 
— is not only high strategy in weevil warfare, but it also 
brings the benefits of fall plowing; 
—prepares the way for winter farming and the use of 
land twice instead of once a year; and 
—gives the opportunity of growing and adding humus, 
. fertility’s greatest need, to our famished soils. 
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Let’s Use the Help Uncle Sam Offers Us 


NE of the most valuable and thought-provoking 
articles we have had this year is the thorough- 
going review of tobacco prices by Charles E. 
Gage of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, as given in 
last week’s paper and this week’s. 
I 

Unquestionably, it seems to us, there is some degree 
of manipulation in the tobacco market. Whefe it is 
possible for such a small number of buyers to come 
together and boost or depress the market, it is not con- 
ceivable that the opportunity will be wholly neglected. 
On the other hand, prices for several years past have 
stayed so nearly right at the cost of production that 
there has been no temptation on the part of buyers to 
use their power unduly. 

At any rate, Mr. Gage’s statistics make it clear that 
small supplies have brought good prices and excessive 
supplies have brought low prices. He also makes it 
clear that in considering the supply of bright tobacco, 
for example, we must remember that three things are 
involved—the carryover, the current crop, and the com- 
petition of the Burley type. 

And it is a fortunate thing for bright tobacco farm- 
ers that before the crop is planted each year they can 
get much light on all three of these factors. The 
United States Department of Agriculture will inform 
them (1) as to the actual carryover, (2) as to the pros- 
pective acreage of bright tobacco, and (3) as to the 
prospective acreage of Burley tobacco. 


Mr. Gage concludes his article with an appeal to 
farmers to make better use of this threefold informa- 
tion so freely furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And his appeal reminds us to 
do something that we have intended doing for several 
weeks. That is to say, we have looked back through 
the files of The Progressive Farmer to see just how 
specifically and in just what terms the United States 
Department of Agriculture warned bright tobacco 
farmers about this year’s situation and how frequently 
we passed on this information to our readers. 

On February 11, 1928, we quoted the United States 
Department of Agriculture as follows :— 





“The dominating influences in the general tobacco 
situation are the steady increases in consumption 
of cigarettes at home and abroad, heavy produc- 
tion, and increasing stocks of flue-cured types, and 
decreased stocks in most other types of tobacco. 
The outlook for flue-cured, if acreage is increased, 
is decidedly unfavorable.” 

Again in our issue of February 25, 1928, under the 
heading, “Dark Outlook for Bright Tobacco,” we 
broadcasted the following fuller official statement on 
the bright tobacco outlook :— 


“The outlook for flue-cured tobacco is less 
favorable than a year ago, notwithstz anding the 
continued upward trend in the consumption of cig- 
arettes at home and abroad. This upward trend of 
consumption is an element of strength and sound- 
ness in the long-time outlook for this class of to- 
bacco, but in the outlook for the coming season 
there are elements of weakness. 

“The crop of 1926 was closely in line with manu- 
facturing and export requirement and brought to 
the growers an average of 25.6 cents per pound. 
Stimulated by this price, coincident with which the 
price received for cotton was very low, production 
was increased approximately 22 per cent, a part of 
the increase being due to unusually high yields 
per acre. The total production is estimated at 
692,013,000 pounds, by far the largest crop of flue- 
cured tobacco on record. The prices per pound 

paid for the 1927 crop, which are almost equal to 
Rees for the smaller 1926 crop, may be explain- 
ed in part by unusual conditions. First, several 
new companies have entered the cigarette manu- 
facturing field and have found it necessary to pur- 
chase in excess of normal needs in order to estab- 
lish adequate initial stocks. Second, the produc- 
tion of Burley in 1927 was about 30 per cent less 
than that of 1926, and the shortage of cigarette to- 
bacco from thts source increased the demand for 
flue-cured. The Burley situation now is such as to 
indicate a larger crop in 1928, and flue-cured to- 
bacco may, therefore, expect increased competition. 
It is highly probable that, even allowing for in- 
creased consumption during the ensuing year, the 
stocks on July 1, 1928, .will be larger than those of 
recent years. 

“Summarizing present conditions, the indications 
are that stocks of leaf in the hands of dealers and 
manufacturers on July 1, 1928, will be unusually 
large, that competition among buyers for the next 





crop will be less active, and that any increase in 

acreage in the flue-cured district this year will be 

at the risk of lower prices.” 
Ill 

It will be seen from the foregoing article that the 
United States Department of Agriculture not only 
warned farmers against increasing acreage but ex- 
plained why last year’s prices could not be taken as a 
safe guide for this year’s planting. Nor did the ser- 
vice of the Department stop here. In March, was 
issued its annual report of farmers’ “intentions to 
plant” for this crop year, based on reports of prospec- 
tive acreages as given by thousands of crop-reporting 
tobacco farmers themselves. This report showed that 
in spite of the warning that had been issued in January, 
most farmers were again making the common blunder 
which Mr. Gage condemned last week. By this, we 
mean the usual blunder of considering nothing but last 
year’s prices in planning this year’s crop. And _ be- 
cause prices were satisfactory last year, farmers in 
March were planning a 10 per cent increase in acreage 
of bright tobacco with the result that the United States 
Department of Agriculture issued this warning, and 
our paper continued to broadcast the warning as our 
readers will remember :— 

“Flue-cured.—An intended increase of about 10.5 
per cent in the acreage of flue-cured tobacco is re- 
ported, following an increase of 15 to 20 per cent 
last year. Allowing for necessary revisions in the 
1927 acreage based on sales, this indicates intended 
plantings in 1928 in excess of 1,075,000 acres. 

“During the past two years the production of 
flue-cured tobacco has increased more rapidly than 
consumption, with the result that the stocks of old 
leaf are the highest on record. Cigarette con- 
sumption is increasing at the rate of about 9 per 
cent a year. Allowing for an increased consump- 
tion during the year ending July 1, 1928, it appears 
probable that the stocks of leaf on hand this date 
will be about 584,000,000 pounds, or 25 per cent 
greater than the stocks of July 1, 1927. An increase 
in acreage such as is indicated, with yields equal to 
the average of the past five years, would increase 
the potential supply of flue-cured tobacco on July 1, 
1928, to approximately 1,306,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,184,000,000 on July 1, last. 

“A heavy increase in the acreage of Burley, also 
“ cigarette type, is intended, which, if carried out, 
would have a further depressing effect on flue- 
cured in the coming season. Jin view of this the 
contemplated increase in the Southeastern States 
seems extremely unwise.” 

For purposes of emphasis we have italicized the con- 
cluding sentence of each of these three official warn- 
ings :— 

February 11.—“The outlook for flue-cured, if 
acreage is increased, is decidedly unfavorable.” 

February 25.—‘Any increase in acreage in the 
flue-cured district this year will be at the risk of 
lower prices. 

March 10.—‘The contemplated increase in the 
Southeastern States seems extremely unwise.’ y 
We also printed similar warnings from E. 

C. F. Harvey, J. C. Anthony, and others. 
IV : 

The present depression in tobacco prices may be worth 
to tobacco farmers a large part of what it costs them, 
if only it leads all of us to use the light and help which 
our government so freely offers us. No doubt thou- 
sands of our readers were impressed dast spring by the 
warnings repeatedly given in our paper and reduced 
their intended acreage accordingly. On the other hand, 
there are tens of thousands of farmers who do not 
read, who are. reached by no county agent or agricul 
tural teacher, and who, when planting time comes, 
simply say, “Well, prices of that crop were good last 
year, so I'll plant a lot of it again this year,” with the 
result that they ruin prices for themselves and every- 
body else. 


. Moss, 


Knowledge is power. Knowledge regarding supply 
and demand and prospective acreages will give farmers 
power to get away from many a crop disaster. Prob- 








Next Week and Later 
A November Message About Books and Beauty— 
By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Cash From Sausage, Hams, and Other Pork 
Products. 
Beef Cattle: Breeds and Breeding—Ry Tait Butler. 
What to Do About Tonsils—By Dr. F. M. Register. 








ably no services the United States Department of Agri- 
culture now renders are of greater value than the 


annual issuance of its “Agricultural Outlook” in Janu- 
ary of each year and the annual statements as to farm- 
ers’ “intentions to plant” in March. Every individual 
tobacco grower should resolve to follow these more 
closely in future years. And even if it is not yet prac- 
ticable to unite farmers in a strong selling organization, 
every individual grower should at least resolve to make 
himself a member of some farmers’ organization in 
which farmers can discuss with one another all prob- 
lems Of price, production, and supply, and spread the 
information to farmers who do little reading or study- 
ing for themselves. ' 

We are to a large extent our brothers’ keeper and 
until the time when codperative marketing is finally 
adopted, every individual farmer has at least these two 
duties to perform: (1) To inform himself as fully as 
possible about conditions affecting his business, and (2) 
to help organise farmers so that needed information 
may become the common property of all. Let's use 
the light ourselves, and pass it on to others! 


ATTEND THE STATE FAIR NEXT WEEK 


E HOPE it won't happen again, but owing to 

the delay in reorganizing the new and greater 

North Carolina State Fair, its dates this year 
are the same as those for the South Carolina State 
Fair. 

So we can now make this identical plea to both our 
North Carolina and South Carolina readers :— 

Please try to see your State Fair at least one day 
next week. 

All the week, from Monday to Saturday, October 
22-27 inclusive, these great exhibits of Carolina prog- 
ress and products will be showing at Raleigh and 
Columbia. No matter if you are only interested in 
crops, there will be exhibits and lessons enough to 
justify the trip; but we hope you will also study the 
specimens of registered, prize-winning, royal-blooded 
hogs, dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep, and horses. We 
must begin to add animal production to plant produc- 
tion in the Carolinas and there is no better way to 
stimulate interest in stock raising: than to get people to 
see just what really good animals are. 

No matter whether you are looking for instruction or 
entertainment, it will pay you to “fill her up with gas” 
and take the whole family on a visit to the State Fair 
at Raleigh or Columbia next week. 


WHY NOT LIGHT FOR COTTON GROWERS 
ALSO? 


READING of our first editorial on this page 

should convince anyone that the United States 

Department of Agriculture is in a position to 
render invaluable service to farmers before they plant 
their crops by advising us (1) as to commercial and 
other conditions affecting the price-outlook and (2) by 
advising us as to prospective increases or decreases i0 
acreage. 

It is all true enough, of course, that tobacco farmers 
did not fully avail themselves of this information this 
year. But we believe two other facts are also unde- 
niable as foilows :— 

1. A large number of intelligent and thoughtful 
growers were warned in time to prevent a still greater 
expansion m acreage. As a result, they directly bene- 
fited themselves and indirectly benefited others by re 
ducing the present excessive volume of the crop. 

2. Thousands of farmers who this year paid no at- 
tention either to the Agricultural Department's issuance 
of its annual “Agricultural Outlook” in January or its 
“Intentions to Plant” report in March will use them 
hereafter. They will do so because they have now 


come to see that these reports have real information. 


But our particular question now is as to cotton farm- 
ers. Why should not those of us who are growing 
cotton also have all the light and knowledge the United 
State? Department of Agriculture can collect for ™ 
and put before us before we plant our crops’ Yet the 
Congress of the United States has forbidden the United 
States Department of Agriculture to give farmers the 
benefit of any “intentions to plant” report on cotton. 

That restriction ought to be repealed as soon as COM 
gress meets—certainly in time to enable the Department 
to include cotton along with other crops when this re- 
port for 1929 appears next March. It is a reflection 
on the intelligence of both Southern Congressmé n al 
Southern farmers that such a command to “Hide your 
light under a. bushel; we prefer darkness rather than 
light,” remains on the statute books of the Uni 
States Government. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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We Must Add Animal Production to Plant Production, 


N LAST week’s paper I told about a trip 1 made 

recently across three Middle Western states—a 

land of. “Big Barns, Big Fields, Big Teams, and 
Big Cities’—and the things that impressed me as ex- 
plaining the greater agricultural prosperity of this sec- 
tion as compared with our own. 








I particularly stressed three 
facts :— 

1. That in these Western states 
each farmer cultivates much larger 
acreages than does the average 
Southern farmer. 

2. That there are just two great 
ways of making money on _ the 
farm—plant production and animal 
production. The average Southern 
farmer gets profits from plant production only. The 
average Western farmer gets profits from both plani 
production and animal production. 

3. Not only does animal production add a big extra 
source of farm income, but it goes far toward maintain- 
ing soil fertility, without which plant production itself 
soon becomes unprofitable. 


Two Pounds of Animal Feed With Every 
Pound of Cotton 


LAINLY enough, the South needs to add animal 
i cductinn to plant production if we are to become 

the prospercus agricultural section we ought to be. 
And yet as The Progressive Farmer—and particularly 
Dr. Butler, who directs the livestock department—has 
wisely emphasized, the first essential of success with 
any form of animal production is plenty of home- 
grown feed. Neither with hogs, cows, sheep, nor poul- 
try can we expect profits if we buy most of the feeds 
consumed. 





CLARENCE POE 


“But we can’t grow feeds profitably in the South,” 
somebody says. “It pays us better to grow cotton and 
tobacco and rice and peanuts, and buy corn, hay, and 
meat from the West.” 


Such a statement is often repeated among us, but is 
ittrue? On the contrary, is it not a curiously jumbled 
collection of self-contradicting untruths? To begin 
with, of all the strange ideas that have found unwar- 
ranted acceptance among our Southern people, about 
the strangest is this thought of cotton just as a fiber 
crop, a crop for clothing the world, and nothing else. 
How rarely indeed do we stop to think that every time 
we grow one pound of cotton lint for clothing pur- 
poses, we grow practically two pounds of cotton seed 
as feed for beasts and food for man? 

It seems indeed a sort of manifest destiny that the 
South should become a land of animal production as 
well as crop production. For every time we pick a bale 
of cotton and the Almighty hands back to us two 
pounds of cottonseed meal and hulls and oil for each 
pound of lint, He seems to be reminding us of golden 
opportunities too long neglected. Our cotton crop alone 
gives us a great start toward adding animal production 
to plant production. What Dr. Butler said week before 
last deserves quoting in this connection :— 

_ “With every 500-pound bale of cotton lint there 

Is produced on an average about 1,000 pounds of 

cotton seed. In other words, with a 14,000,000- 

bale crop of lint there is produced 7,000,000 tons 

of cotton seed, or about 450,000,000 bushels. These 
seed have a food and feed value which has not up 
to this time been appreciated at anywhere near 

their full worth. If 86 per cent, or about 6,000,000 

tons of seed from a 14,000,000-bale crop of lint, 

Teach the oil mills, there is produced ... better 

than 2,500,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 1,750,- 

tons of cottonseed hulls. The feeding value of 

Taw cotton seed is high, the total digestible nutri- 

ents being 80 per cent as compared with 85.7 per 

Cent for corn. To the extent that cotton seed can 

be Satisfactorily fed, they have the feeding value 

indicated, as compared with corn.” 


We Pay Seven Profits on Western Corn 


“ + 
UT what about corn?” someone reminds us. “You 
have just seen these gigantic, far-stretching fields 
; of proudly waving Western corn, hundreds of acres 
in a single field sometimes—like that ‘Lost in a Corn- 
Id’ story we used to see in the old Holmes Reader in 
school. Is there any sense in our trying to grow corn 
m Dixie when they can grow it so much cheaper in the 
st? And isn’t the same thing true in the case of 
hay?” 
The trouble about statements or queries of this kind, 
% we have previously pointed out, is that they do not 
Present the whole picture. The idea seems to be that 
te 1 am, a Southern cotton grower and I can’t grow 
Corn cheaply on my land, while just across the line- 
ace lives a Northern farmer whose corn land and 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


hay fields bring forth abundantly; and so I go to him 
and he will sell me corn or hay at about what it costs 
him to produce it. 

If the problem were so simple as this, then indeed 
might the argument have some force. But, as we have 
said before, whenever we buy Western corn or hay, we 
must pay not the farmer alone, but a whole group of 
handlers, middlemen, and toll-takers. We must pay for 
all the following services :— 

The farmer for growing the corn or hay. 

For hauling it to market. _ 

The local buyer, for his services. ; 

The wholesaler a profit for buying and selling. 

The railroad for its freight charge. 

Our own local merchant for hauling, storage, profits, 
bookkeeping, etc. 


Aur bw rp 


7. Hauling costs from our local merchant to our farm. 


A merchant back in my old home county declared re- 
cently that he has bought many a ton of Western hay 
on which the freight cost was more than the f.o.b. 
cost of the hay itself at the point from which it was 
shipped. 

Furthermore, while unquestionably Western soils are 
naturally more fertile than ours, the no less impor- 
tant reasons why Western farmers grow corn more 
cheaply than we do are (1) that one man handles three 
or four times as much acreage as we do and that (2) 
they keep their soils rich with “The Three L’s of Good 
Farming—Lime, Legumes, and Livestock.” 


Why Southern Corn Is Expensive Corn 


ND YET it must be admitted that the way corn 
is grown in the South, it frequently does cost as 
much per bushel as Western corn with all these 

additions of extra freight and handling charges, mer- 
chants’ and dealers’ profits. This is true for three 
reasons :— 

1. Corn with us is an afterthought. We think first 
about our “money crops’ and after they have had 
choice location, choice fertilization, and choice cultiva- 
tion, then corn may have the leavings. 

2. Corn requires much moisture. Corn has not only 
made many heavy drinkers out of human beings, but 
it is a tremendously heavy drinker itself. (Ask your 
boy who is studying vocational agriculture just how 
much water an average corn-acre drinks up.) Yet we 
put it on thin land without humus, land that does not 
hold moisture. 

3. If we are to make corn cheaply in competition 
with Western farmers, we must grow it in large fields, 
doing the work at a minimum of expense with mod- 
ern planters, two-horse (or two-row) cultivators, and 
harvest it by machinery. We, on the contrary, have 
tried to grow corn like we grow cotton or tobacco— 
and no wonder it hasn’t paid. 

Cotton and tobacco are crops for intensive cultiva- 
tion; corn is a crop for extenstve cultivation. We shall 
never grow corn successfully in the South until we 
change our way of thinking entirely as soon as we 
switch from a cotton field to a cornfield. Where re- 
turns per-acre are large as in the case of cotton and 
tobacco, we can afford to invest much hand labor as 
compared with horse labor. Where returns per acre 
are small, as in the case of corn, we must have large 
fields with horse-power and machinery available for 
getting over much ground in a day. Cultivation meth- 
ods that suit cotton do not suit corn. 


9D DOI DOIPIOPRDODO 0K 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE is a list just sent us by a Tennessee 
reader :— 


i 
First, on a silent gray morning in early b 
March, I love to hear the call of the first turtle dove 
reminding us that spring is near. 
I love to see cattle lying in the shade of trees near 
a pond, in the heat of midsummer, h 
I love the hush of autumn twilight when even the b 
birds hush their singing and God’s peace rules supreme. 
I Jove the cotton picking opening day on the farm } 
when the darkies with their new sacks pass singing 
to the fields. ( 
I love the music of the wocd-cutter’s saw and axe 
as they cut the wood for the winter. ( 
I love the song of the mother hen as she calls to 
her brood of downy baby chicks and to hear the lowing ( 
of baby calves and the grunting of little pigs. i 
I love to sit by a roaring fire and hear the “woo-o- 
ing” of the wind on a wintry night. } 
Last of all I love the sound of the country church 
bell as it tolls out the old year and rings in the new, { 
breaking the silence of midnight, to remind us what 
a wonderful, beautiful world it is that God has given t 
us in which to prepare for a still more beautiful world 
that awaits us. MRS. JOHN K. WOOD. 
Shelby County, Tenn. i 
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ore Farm Lessons From the Middle West 


But First Grow Feeds 





A contrast between Southern and Western methods 
of growing corn may be fairly presented as follows :— 
Corn in the West— Corn in the South— 

1. Is a first consideration. 1. Is an afterthought. 

2. Is put on the best land. 2.Is put on the poorer 

land. 

3. The land is rich in mois- 
ture-holding humus. 


3. The land is poor in mois- 
ture-holding humus. 

4. The fields are large and 
well shaped for cultivation 
with long, straight rows. 


4. The fields are usually 
small, and often ragged, un- 
even, and patchy in shape, 
with many short rows. 

5. One man handles enor- 
mous acreages by means of 
tractors, and tractor culti- 
vators or two- to six-horse 
plows and harrows and: cul- 
tivators. 


5. One man handles a small 
acreage, using only one- 
horse or two-horse plows, 
harrows, and_ cultivators, 
and frequently cutting tops 
or pulling fodder. 

6. These Southern meth- 
ods make expensive corn. 


6. These Western methods 
make cheap corn. 


Making Dixie a Livestock Country 
yb eee are just a few of the thoughts that came 


to us over and over again as we sped across IIli- 

nois, Indiana, and Ohio on our recent trip. It is a 
pity that more Southern farmers do not visit the 
Middle West while crops are growing just to have 
these impressions forced upon them. 

One idea which would particularly impress the aver- 
age Southern farmer on a trip west I have perhaps not 
emphasized sufficiently. He might come back hozie 
with a new realization of the fact that farmers can 
often make bigger profits on land in pasture where 
there is no expense for cultivation and where livestock 
do all the harvesting than on lands where human beings 
must do all the work of ‘both cultivation and harvesting 
at large expense to themselves. But he would also 
realize that putting three strands of barbed wire around 
a gullied ptne thicket doesn’t make a pasture but that 
a real pasture must be sowed and mowed and kept 
clear of washes, weeds, and sprouts. 

We must make the South a land of flocks and herds. 
We must add animal production to plant production. 
But in order to do this we must have pastures and we 
must use more horsepower and more tractors to enable 
us to cultivate larger acreages of feed crops. We 
can’t make it pay to raise feed crops if we use on them 
as many hours of human labor per acre as we use im 
cullivating colton or tobacco. We must also_capitalize 
on the advantage the Almighty gives us in our long 
growing season. We must utilize valuable Southern 
feed and pasture crops which cannot be satisfactorily 
grown in the colder North and West. We must get 
profits (1) from animal production as well as plant pro- 
duction, (2) from winter farming as well as summer 
farming, and (3) from pastures as well as cultivated 
crops. 


A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP | 


Every Farmer in Some Organization 
OMETIMES we wait until January 1 to make New 
S Year resolutions and then get discouraged trying 
to turn over too many new leaves at once. It is 
best to begin planning improvements sometime before 
New Year’s. 

Why not resolve right now, for example, that we are 
not going to let 1929 go by without becoming a member 
of some locai farmers’ organization—even if it is only 
an informal farmers’ club of a dozen members, meet- 
ing at the homes of the members once a month in ro- 
tation? As we have often said, a farmer had better 
belong to a farmers’ organization he doesn’t like than 
to none at all. All of us need the fellowship of friends 
both for social and business reasons. 


"WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING | 





Y WIFE is patient, sensible, tolerant, very ten- 

der-hearted, and unselfish, and I am sure that I 

could with the confidence gf a specialist, put my 
very finger, so to speak, on the co that have made 
her the superior woman she is. Did you ever read The 
Glory of the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell? That’s one. 
Have you read If Winter Comes and This Freedom and 
The Clean Heart, all by Hutchinson? Those are three 
others that her noble soul fed on. Most of you have 
read The Harvester and other of Gene Stratton Por- 
ter’s works. Who can read those beautiful nature stories 
without being cleaner and sweeter and nearer to the 


simple truths that make and keep one mellow?—F. S 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK i 
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T IS the flight, not the cry, of the wild duck that 
leads the flock to fly and follow.—Chinese Maxim. 
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The Progressive armeps * 


Molasses a Valuable Stock Feed 


Will Increase a Ration’s Palatability and May Take Place of Part of Grain 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE are two kinds of molasses 
used in stock feeding in this coun- 
try. One is from sugar beets and 
the other is from sugar cane. Both are 
rich in nitrogen-free extract, or carbo- 
hydrates, most 
of which is 
sugar. ‘The cane 
molasses contains 
a little more ni- 
trogen -free ex- 
tract and less of 
the alkaline salts 
which give beet 
molasses a pur- 
gative action lim- 
iting the amounts 
that may be satisfactorily fed daily to 
the different farm animals. 


Molasses Feeds 


ARGE quantities of both cane and 
beet molasses are used in ready- 
mixed feeds. The so-called mo- 

lasses feeds consist of varying quanti- 
ties of grains and other feedstuffs and 
varying amounts of cane or beet mo- 
lasses. In order to maintain a proper 
mechanical or physical condition of 
such feeds, the molasses is thoroughly 
mixed with the other ingredients by 
spraying the solution of molasses into 
the feeds while being agitated or by 
other means. 


TAIT BUTLER 








“Aye, the corn, the royal corn, 
within whose yellow hearts there is 
of health and strength for all the 
nations! The corn triumphant, that 

with the aid of 

man hath made 

victorious pro- 

cession across 

the tufted plain, 

and laid foun- 

dation for the 

social excel- 

; lence that is and 

is to be. This 

glorious plant, transmuted by the 
alchemy of God, sustains the war- 
rior in battle, the poet in song, and 
strengthens everywhere the thousand 
arms that work the purposes of life. 
Oh! that I had the voice of song or 
skill to translate into tones the har- 
monies and symphonies and oratorios 
that roll across my soul when stand- 
ing sometimes by day and sometimes 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLASSIC: “CORN” 


HIRTY-SIX years ago last month at a banquet of the Fellowship 
Club in Chicago, the Governor of Illinois paid an eloquent tribute to 
corn which has not yet been forgotten. Said Governor Oglesby:— 


promise; and then before one-half 
the year is gone, I view its full 
fruition and see its heaped gold 
await the need of man. 

“Majestic, fruitful, wondrous plant ! 
Thou greatest among the manifesta- 
tions of the wisdom and the love 
of God, that may be seen in all the 
fields or upon the hillsides or in the 
valleys! Glorious. corn that, more 
than all the sisters of the field, wears 
tropic garments; not on the shore 
of Nilus nor of Ind does nature 
dress her forms more splendidly. 

“And now again the corn, that in 
its kernel holds the strength that 
shall (in the body of the man re- 
freshed) subdue the forest and com- 
pel response from every stubborn 
field, or shining in the eye of beauty 
make blossoms of her cheeks and 
jewels of her lips, and thus make for 
man the greatest inspiration to well 
doing—the hope of companionship 


other objection is that in summer it js 
apt to ferment, while a still further ob- 
jection is that it attracts latge numbers 
of flies. 

The ideal way to feed molasses is to 
mix it thoroughly with the grain mix- 
ture, as is done in the ready-mixed 
“sweet” or “molasses feeds.” 3ut, of 
course, when the molasses makes up 
more than 10 or 15 per cent of the mix- 
ture it is not practicable to feed it in 
this way and it must be fed alone or 
mixed with or sprinkled over the other 
feeds fresh at each feeding. The com- 
mon practice is to dilute it with water 
and sprinkle it over the other feeds, 
Large feeders may do this by machin- 
ery, by mixing or spraying. it over cut 
roughage or other feeds. 


Editor’s Note.—Next in our 1928 series 
of livestock articles comes “Beef Cattle— 
Breeds and Breeding.” It is scheduled 
for the issue of October 27. 


ALL JERSEYS REGISTERED 
MUST BE TATTOOED 


HE breeding and registration of 
purebred livestock have rested 
more largely on confidence than 
most lines of business, although all 
business is largely transacted on con- 
fidence. 
For the purity of breeding and the 
identity of individual animals, the busi- 


The amounts of molasses incorporated 
with the other feed materials are gen- 
erally considerable, but not large 
enough to constitute a full feed of mo- 
lasses, nor to produce scouring in the 
animals eating them. Molasses in any 


verdant 


(Next 








q——_—_ 


by night upon the borders of the 


sea! I note a world of 


bodied soul, a woman.” 


week’s Agricultural Classic will be “A Man’s Place in the Com- 
munity” by Joseph E. 


Wing.) 


of that sacred, warm and well-em- 


ness has had to depend largely on the 
integrity of breeders, and when one 
considers the opportunities for fraud, 
the cases in which this confidence has 
been violated are extremely rare. 





The identification of individual pure- 





ready-mixed feed increases the carbo- 








hydrates and makes the feed more pal- 

atable, or relished more by the livestock. The condition 
of the Molasses feeds is of importance and they should 
always be examined to make sure that they are not hard 
and lumpy or fermented or rancid. Also, of course, 
molasses feeds, like all other feeds, should be bought 
on the basis of nutrients guaranteed. 


Cane Molasses 
pion molasses used in feeding in the South is al- 


most entirely from sugar cane and this is the kind 
that is of interest to Progressive Farmer readers. 
Henry and Morrison, in Feeds and Feeding, give the 
composition of cane molasses as follows :— 

Per cent Per cent 

25.7 Crude protein 3.2 

6.1 Nitrogen-free extract.. 65.0 
The protein is in small quantity and of a kind that is 
of low value; therefore, the high feeding value of tmo- 
lasses is due to the 65 per cent of nitrogen-free extract, 
which is mostly sugar. The carbohydrates of feeds are 
made up of the “fiber” and “nitrogen-free extract” and 
since the fiber is of low value the nitrogen-free extract 
makes up much the better part of the digestible carbo- 
hydrates. In blackstrap or cane molasses over 90 per 
cent of the carbohydrates are digestible. The value of 
cane molasses as a feed is therefore due to the sugar 


or carbohydrates it contains and to its high degree oi” 


palatability. Molasses adds to the relish with which 
any feed is eaten, with which it is mixed, because farm 
livestock are very fond of: sugar. 

Molasses is, therefore, generally used as a substitute 
for corn or other grains rich in carbohydrates and on 
roughages which are of low-grade or for other reasons 
lack palatability. More of such low-grade roughages 
are eaten by livestock when sprinkled with or mixed 
with molasses. Perhaps more of any mixture of grains 
and more of any roughage will be eaten by stock if 
molasses is sprinkled over or mixed with them, but this 
is not the best reason for the use of molasses in feeding 
farm stock. Its chief value is due to the feed nutrients 
it furnishes, when it is substituted for a part of the 
grain or concentrate ration. 

It is not usually advisable to replace all the grain 
with molasses, although we have known this to be done 
in feeding farm work mules. One farmer known to 
the writer has made crops with mules fed molasses, 
cottonseed meal, and cottonseed hulls, or other roughage 
such as oat or grass hays. 

The more satisfactory use of molasses for feeding 
farm work stock is to substitute the molasses for from 
one-third to one-half the grain ration at the most. 

The value of molasses compared with corn is prob- 


ably in the ratio of 6 or 7 to 5. That is, 6 or 7 pounds 
of molasses, when fed in limited quantities as a part of 
the ration, are about equal to 5 pounds of corn. Some 
claim that when molasses is fed in a mixture with some 
rich protein feed like cottonseed meal, molasses and 
corn are about equal in feeding value, pound for pound, 
but to give the same digestible nutrients as in 5 pounds 
of corn, it requires about 6 pounds of molasses and 1 
pound of cottonseed meal. 


How to Buy 
Wi awe is most generally sold by the gallon 


in barrels or tank cars, but a gallon of molasses 

weighs about 1134 pounds or in round numbers 
12 pounds. If, therefore, a gallon of molasses costs no 
more than 9 or 10 pounds of corn, it may be generally 
substituted for a part of the corn. Or, if corn is worth 
$1 a bushel and molasses can be laid down at 15 cents 
a gallon or less, it will generally be economical to sub- 
stitute molasses for a part of the corn. But with corn 
at 75 cents a bushel, then molasses should be bought 
for not over a cent a pound, or, say, at 11 cents a gallon. 


Quantity to Feed 
O* COURSE, the cheaper molasses may be bought, 


compared with corn or other grains, or other 
feeding materials rich in carbohydrates, the larger 
quantity of molasses which may be economically fed, up 
to the amount which it is advisable to feed molasses. In 
feeding horses and mules, we think 6 or 7 pounds of 
cane molasses, or sufficient to take the place of one-half 
of a full corn ration, is as much as should ever be used. 
For dairy cows we do not advise feeding more than 
five pounds a day, although they may take more with 
satisfactory results. Fattening beef cattle will probably 
consume larger amounts with satisfactory results than 
will dairy cattle, but it is doubtful if more than 6 to 8 
pounds should be fed to fattening beef cattle, per 1,000 
pounds weight. 
In feeding swine, probably 10 to 12 pounds per 1,000 
pounds weight is about what should be fed daily. 


Objectionable Features 


HE objections to molasses as a feed are almost 
entirely related to the difficulties in handling it. 
It is too expensive when handled in barrels, and 
only large feeders, provided with storage tanks, can 
buy it in tank cars. Another objection is that when 
sprinkled on roughage or fed in bulk or alone, the 
animals become smeared around the mouth and face 
with the sticky material, which collects dust and dirt 
and gives the animals an unsightly appearance. An- 


et To 


4 bred animals has been a difficult prob- 
lem. No word description, tagging, nor 
any practical method of sketching or noting distinguish- 
ing marks can ever prove satisfactory, although these 
have been an aid in maintaining the identity of regis- 
tered animals. In recent years the tattoo has been used 
on the inside of the ear as a means of positive and per- 
manent identification, and in line with this progressive 
method the American Jersey Cattle Club has adopted a 
by-law which requires all animals to be registered after 
January 1, 1929, to be tattooed, as follows :— 
“Eligibility: 1. No animal shall be registered until 
both its sire and dam are registered: and, to pre- 
serve the identity of registered animals, all animals 
offered for registration must be plainly tattooed in 
the ear in indelible ink with such letters and num- 
bers as the owner may select; no two animals to 
have the same number. Both ears may be used, 
and the marks and numbers in the ears must be 
stated on applications for registration. 
“The above requirement as to tattooing shall go 
into effect on January 1, 1929.” 
The process of tattooing is not difficult and is pail 
less to the animal. 
To avoid delay in securing registration papers, breed- 
ers not now using the system should make the necessary 
arrangements for its use before January 1, next. 


—_—— 
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When Public Utilities Condemn “a Land 


OST Corn Belt farmers have not had experiencé 
with granting public utilities the right to com 
struct power lines, etc., across their farms. New 

England farmers have had much experience along this 
line, and the New England Homestead recently tells 0 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which is of vital present interest 1 
New England farmers and of great future 
interest to lowa farmers. It seems that pub- 
lic utility companies, in acquiring farm 
land under condemnation proceedings, have 
tried to purchase it on the basis of its value as farm 
land only. The United States Supreme Court says t t 
other factors of value must be taken into account. 
mere fact that the farm land is available for use as a 
right-of-way for a high tension line enters into 
value, and apparently this will be taken into account 
henceforth. Land may be worth far more for power 
transmission purposes than it is’ worth for farmimg. 
Whenever our readers lose land by condemnation ae 
ceedings, they should keep this principle of the Unit 
States Supreme Court in mind. It perhaps can be ap 7 
plied not only to public utility power lines but also 
condemnation of land for roads by the state high A 
commission.—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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id Amelia M. Earhart, first woman to fly the Atlantic by aeroplane 


says— 


ol “Lucky Strikes were the cigarettes carried on the ‘Friendship’ 
to when she crossed the Atlantic. They were smoked con- 


farm tinuously from Trepassey to Wales. I think nothing else 
x helped so much to lessen the strain for all of us.” 


“It’s toasted” 


ot No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


Manufacturer 
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The Progressive-Farmer 


From Log Cribto“Master Farmer’ Estate 


Hard Work, Enthusiasm and Horse Sense Enabled J. W. Gaston to Go It in 25 Years 


Of the log crib shown at the upper left, Mr. Gaston writes: “This log crib was my first 


home. k ‘ : 
crib; slept in a wagon while we built it. 


My father gave me 34 acres with no building on it. 


I cut the logs and built this 


Slept in crib then and I did the cooking outdoors 
until we built the first three rooms of our house. 
A little girl had promised to marry me when the house was finished,” 


This only lasted from July until Christmas. 
Just below this log 


crib can be seen these “first three rooms” to which Mr. Gaston refers, now a part of what 


became their third home (two-story front added to make third home), 


as a tenant house. 


N 1893, John Williford Gaston, Spar- 

tanburg County’s Honor Farmer and 
one of the Gold Medal farmers of South 
Carolina, began his career as a farmer. 
When asked why he 
decided to farm, Mr. 
Gaston replied, “I 
never knew anything 
but the farm. I was 
born on a small farm 
near Woodruff, S. 
C., and because of 
ill health of my 
father the manage- 
ment of the farm 
fell to my lot at the 
age of 16, and I have been in the field 
ever since. [| get more pleasure while 
performing most of my farming opera- 
tions than most men get playing golf or 
baseball.” 

When Mr. Gaston was only 21 years 
old he inherited 34 acres of his present 
farm, which was then filled with gullies, 
many of them so deep that he had to 
plow down the sides before he could 
cross them with his mule. He now owns 
and operates 518 acres. 


ERNEST CARNES 


“I ‘bached’ the first year,” said Mr. 
Gaston, “worked a _ rented mule, and 
made enough to pay for one mule. Since 
that time I have added one mule to my 
farm every year for 25 years. If,” Mr. 
Gaston continued, “I have accomplished 
anything worth while in my life time it 
has been because | believe in going slow 
and paying my bills and obligations be- 
fore they come due.” His present farm 
is free of debt or mortgage. Moreover, 
he has purchased and paid for 898 addi- 
tional acres, having recently deeded 521 
acres to his children. Mrs. Gaston in- 
herited 108 acres of his present farm. 


Crops, Acreages, and Soil Man- 
agement 
ITH the exception of one or two 
years when very little rain fell, this 
Master Farmer has for 25 years made 
average yields of— 


Sco. she gneseebs acct 1 bale per acre 

hind aiubectbaesabese aed 35 bushels per acre 
ie aie 5 sala § gts 15 bushels per acre 
| RRR ete 35 bushels per acre 


In cultivation this year he has a total 


of 397 acres, as follows :— 
Cotton 


Today he uses this 


Because he recognizes that tenants can love and appreciate a good home 


THE FOUR HOMES OF MASTER FARMER J. W. GASTON 





is one of the reasons why he is a Master Farmer—and why he has good tenants. 
At the right is Mr. Gaston’s present home, the fourth built by him on the 34 acres 


received from his father 35 years ago. 


Each home he built was better than the last. 
the way the stuff inside of the man had a way of breaking out. 


That's 
This present home, “‘beau- 


tiful for situation,” is finished, furnished, and equipped as well as the best $20,000 city resi- 


dences. 
residence—it is a real home! 


By ERNEST CARNES, 


County Agent, Spartanburg County, S. C. 





RE neues apasradts deahiate acm casien anaes eetenie 60 acres 
MM. Secoraundnseuinhsesexctnsatawenans 20 acres 
Sorghum for feed ............ srelisoe ia darned 5 acres 
UNESCO  ariesecadinescdanenicexsan’s 2 acres 
EERIE witicniscern ss ercconowscsentnessn 35 acres 

ME diiatAdatewas wae sceaserennseanGn ae 


He will also have 100 acres planted to 
cowpeas and 15 acres in soybeans, a part 
of which will be inter-cropped with corn. 
On his 397 acres in cultivation he grows 
annually 600 acres in crops. He will not 
cut any of the cowpeas for hay, for a 
sufficient supply of hay and forage is se- 
cured from alfalfa, sorghum, 10 acres of 
improved pasture, and 30 acres of wood- 
land pasture, enough for all livestock on 
the farm, leaving the cowpeas, more than 
100 acres of them, to say nothing of 
vetch and crimson clover, to be plowed 
under for soil improvement. 

Needless to say, Mr. Gaston believes in 
and practices a systematic plan of soil 


improvement. This is indicated by his 
high average yields over a long period 
of years. In most instances a_ three- 
year rotation system is practiced. An av- 
erage application of 750 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer has been used for the 
past 10 years, most of which is mixed 
on the farm in a house provided for that 
purpose. 


Major and Minor Cash Crops 


OTTON is the chief cash crop and 

rightly so. Realizing the great need 
for better seed, Mr. Gaston has done cot- 
ton breeding work every year since 1920 
with the assistance of the seed breeding 
specialist of Clemson College and the 
county agent. The seed is kept pure, 
since Mr. Gaston owns a half interest 
in a cotton gin. Asa result of his work, 
hundreds of farmers in the Piedmont sec- 





MEET MR. AND MRS. GASTON 


On one of the porches of their beautiful “Master Farmer” home in Spartanburg County, 
S. C. They have been “partners” for nearly 35 years and have lived in this modern home 


about 12 years. 





But the spirit of contentment and happiness inside makes it more than a mere 


tion have been able to secure pedigreed 
cotton seed. 


Mr. Gaston is one of the pioneer grow- 
ers of alfalfa in the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina. He has 35 acres sowed 
to this crop at the present time and has 
had as much as 60 acres. He secures an 
average yield of 3% to 4 tons of cured 
hay per acre. All surplus alfalfa hay is 
sold at $35 per ton or $100 for three 
tons. “This has been my. standing price 
for the last 10 or 15 years,” declared Mr. 
Gaston, “and I find no trouble in selling 
all my hay right here on my farm.” 
Scores of farmers each year seek Mr. 
Gaston’s advice concerning the _ best 
methods of growing this crop. 


The writer and the Master Farmer 
committee had the privilege of enjoying 
lunch at the Gaston home, and we were 
informed by Mrs. Gaston that it was 4 
home-grown meal. Everything was pro- 
duced right on the farm except the rice, 
tea, and sugar. Such a delicious meal 
too, it was! We mention this to show 
that this farmer practices the “live-at- 
home” program. 


Sweet potatoes and a fall crop of Irish 
potatoes are used as minor cash crops. 
The first modern sweet potato curing 
house to be constructed in Spartanburg 
County was built in 1920 by Mr. Gaston. 
Each year 300 to 500 bushels of sweet 
potatoes find a ready market in a near-by 
cotton mill village. 


Hogs, poultry, butter, and eggs are 
small sources of cash income on_ this 


farm. A yearly income of approximately 
$450 from hogs helps to take care of 
many farm incidentals. When asked 
about poultry and butter records, Mr. 
Gaston glanced from the farm ledger 9 
his knee and said, “You will have 10 
ask Mrs, Gaston about the chickens, but- 
ter, and eggs; she keeps records on such 
things as that.” We were informed that 
the poultry flock yielded a gross income 
of approximately $570 including ¢88 
and poultry consumed on the farm. 


Livestock on the Gaston Farm— 


Mules Fed Once a Month 


6 esa registered Jerseys constitut® 
the cattle owned by Mr. Gastom 
Most of the tenants own grade cows. J: 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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“Yes, sir ~ more than 
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a bale to the acre! 


He couldn’t have done that on exhausted 
soil—the yield is enough in itself to prove 
that his soil was correctly replenished by 
the right kind of fertilizer! 


What startling increases in yield result 
from modern fertilizers! 


For example, there was one famous series 
of 93 one-acre comparative tests in 1926 
on cotton. One-third of each of these test 
acres received no fertilizer; a second plot 
alongside received commercial fertilizer 
of 4-10-4* grade at the rate of 500 pounds 
to the acre, the nitrogen in the mixture 
being derived 75% from sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda, and 25% from 
cottonseed meal; the third plot received 
the same amount of 4-10-4 fertilizer, the 
nitrogen all being derived from Cyanamid. 


The fertilized plots yielded 35% and 40% 
more than the unfertilized ones, as follows: 


SEED COTTON 
PER ACRE 
93 plots, unfertilized, 
averaged . 717 lbs. 


93 plots, fertilized; with- 
out Cyanamid, averaged . 970 lbs. 


93 plots, fertilized, 
with Cyanamid, averaged 1,015 lbs. 


The last figure is the average, 
remember, of 93 plots, scattered 
all over the South in eleven 


States! There were some fine individual 
performances in the Cyanamid group, 
several exceeding a rate of 2,000 pounds, 
and one reaching 3,042! 


Innumerable such records prove the ad- 
vantages of systematic, thorough fertiliza- 
tion. The profit is always in those extra 
pounds or bushels or pecks that mark the 
high-yield crop. Annual fertilization pays 
200% to 500% on its cost. Yet there are 
penny-wise farmers who skimp on fertil- 
izers and drag out a nip-and-tuck existence 
one lap ahead of their creditors (perhaps), 
trying to make depleted lands turn out 
profitable crops! 


Cyanamid is the fertilizer manufacturer’s 
favorite form of nitrogen. He uses all he 
can of it and we estimate that 85% of the 
complete mixed fertilizers on the market 
contain Cyanamid. IncidentaHy, it is to 
the Cyanamid that you are indebted for 
the free-drilling, non-caking character of 
the best mixed fertilizers, for Cyanamid is 
a great “conditioner.” Moreover, by neu- 
tralizing all free acid, it prevents bag-rot- 
ting, too! 


As you see, you are probably getting 
Cyanamid anyway in your fertilizer! But 
it’s worth while to make sure of it by ask- 


ing, before you buy, for the sake of that: 


extra increase in the average yield that the 
Cyanamid form of nitrogen can give you! 


(—4% Nitrogen, 10% Phosphoric Acid, 4% Potash) 


AERO BRAND 


YANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


535 Fifth Avenue 


New, York 
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The Progressive Farmer : 


“Can We Get a Pay Day From Peaches?” 


Commercial Demand A bout Filled; Many Opportunities for Developing Local Markets 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ESPITE the fact that commercial 
peach growers in the South have come 
very near to producing more peaches 
than can be profitably sold, there is room, 
in most communities, for many farmers 
to get another pay day from this deli- 


cious fruit. This is because of the fact . 


that the commercial peach grower must 
pick his peaches before they are com- 
pletely ripe. He .waits until they are 
practically mature, but they are hard 
and never do reach the stage where they 
are as good as the tree-ripened fruit. 
Those who are growing for a local mar- 
ket can wait until the fruit is almost soft 
before picking. And such fruit is inva- 


riably vastly superior to that which is 
picked in a green condition and shipped 
long distances. Therefore, few fruits 
offer such an opportunity to the individ- 
ual to grow for the local market. 
Tree-ripened Peaches Liked Best.— 
Anyone likes a peach far better when it 
is allowed to reach the full ripe stage 
and almost becomes soft on the tree be- 
fore it'is picked. In this way, all the 
flavor and deliciousness is brought out, 


be picked a week to 10 days ahead of the 
time it is to be eaten. Even in the larger 
cities where one will find these peaches 
shipped in by commercial growers in 
large quantities, there is always more or 
less of a demand for this tree-ripened 
fruit, and even farmers living near the 
larger cities, therefore, can easily find a 
market for a limited quantity of this lo- 
cally grown tree-ripened fruit. I know 
several folks in the vicinity of Memphis, 


which is impossible where the peach must Tennessee, who have several acres 











BATTERY TYPE 
Conan Neti tag ru Ie BAN. DB OX $ 5 5 6 Cu bes 


8 tube SHOWBOX $80 


(last one being two 171 push-pull 
power tube) and 280 rectifier tube. 
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6 tube GEMBOX $65 


with the Crosley 
power dynamic 
DYNACONE * 25. 


WITHOUT TUBES 


Crosley gives those sections of the country to whom AC electric current 
is not available, modern power speaker radio in this efficient, compact 


AC Electric little Neutrodyne BANDBOX. You are as fortunate as those who own 


Self-contained AC electric receiver. 


It utilizes two radio. detector, two electric light current sets. This wonderful Crosley receiver operates 
Sutput tube, Operates fronts the new dynamic power DYNACONE when 171A tube is used in last 


volts 60 cycles AC house lighting 


ro audio stage and 180 volts are put on its plate. 30 to 35 volts of C battery 


must also be used. 
Last winter Crosley was the first to announce that the place to buy radio is in the home, 
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5 tube BANDBOX IR. $35 fS; 26, Seousend 


Dry Cel lOperated 
Especially designed for places where 
no electric currentis available for 
AC operation or recharging of store 
age battery on battery typesets. It 
operates MUSICONE loud speaker. 
Battery consumption economical. 





The Improved MUSICONE 
the fastest selling 
magnetic loud 
speaker at $15 


.... Youre JHERE with a 


EROSE. 


when you long 





first to encourage demonstration in the home, first to give the 
public an opportunity to try, test and compare before buying. 
The growth of Crosley sales since that time has been phe- 
nomenal. The first six months of 1928 showed sales 
almost four times greater than any preceding year, 
because Crosley sets demonstrated in the home in 
comparison with other sets immediately proved them- 
selves to be the greatest value in the radio world. Cros- 
ley dealers do not fear competitive demonstrations in any 
prospect’s home—they encourage them. 

The Crosley Dynacone—a dynamic speaker at $25 intro- 
duces for the FIRST time in the popular priced field, power, 
volume, depth of tone and rich reproduction never before 
believed possible. 

Ask any Crosley dealer to give you a demonstration. If 
you cannot locate one write us for literature and complete 
information, Dept. 138 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Crosley prices do not include tubes. 
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peaches and they have no troubie in self- 
ing, at a reasonable price, all they can 
produce, even when the shipped-in fruit 
is selling at a much lower price. 


Select Varieties Carefully. — Those 
who plan to produce enough peaches to 
supply home needs and the local markets, 
should give careful consideration to the 
matter of varieties. The commercial 
grower very correctly confines his efforts 
to one, two or three main varieties. The 
man growing for home use and _ local 
markets needs to plant more varieties in 
order that he may supply the demand 
over as long a period of time as possible. 
Select the varieties, therefore, with ex- 
ceeding care. Make the principal plant- 
ing of the mid-season varieties, because 
these produce a better quality of fruit. 
However, the early varieties should not 
be neglected, as they usually sell well 
because of their earliness. As a general 
rule, therefore, plant rather sparingly of 
the early peaches, making the main plant- 
ing of the mid-season varieties. Those 
which ripen after Elberta or J. H. Hale 
are also comparatively poor in quality 
and only a few, if any, should be planted. 


Quality Highly Important.—Just as 
with other fruit, quality is essential, if 
one would make the cash income worth 
while. A bushel of high quality, large 
fruit will usually sell for more money 
than two, three, or even four or five 
bushels of small, wormy, rotten-specked 
peaches. Unless one is willing to do the 
right kind of work in the way of prun- 
ing, spraying, cultivating, fertilizing, etc., 
better not look to the peach for another 
pay day. To secure this quality fruit, 
not ohly is fertilizing, spraying, pruning, 
cultivating, etc., necessary, but thinning 
is essential when a heavy crop is set. 
Folks naturally like large peaches, and 
these cannot be had if the tree is too 
full of fruit to properly develop all that 
is on it. 


Study Before Planting. — Peaches 
will not prove profitable if set on poor 
and indifferently prepared ground. They 
must be fed properly, and this means 
they should be planted on good ground 
and properly fertilized each year there- 
after. They should not be set on land 
that is not properly air-drained, as in a 
case of this kind, the result will be many 
crops killed by late spring frosts. But 
it is not my purpose to discuss the details 
of planting and caring for a peach or- 
chard here, but to suggest some things 
that should be looked into by those who 
plan to grow this fruit for the local mat- 
kets. The county agent is always avail- 
able for advice and help along this line. 
The same is true of. The Progressive 
Farmer, and the state horticulturist. 


Where Opportunities Are Especially 
Good.—Those living near towns, cities, 
or on very much traveled highways are 
in good locations for making the peach 
the source of another pay day. Roadside 
markets are becoming more and more 
popular each year, and probably no frutt 
sells to better advantage at these road- 
side markets in the South, than the 
peach. We have known many to sell not 
only hundreds of dollars worth 0 
peaches, but up into the thousands at 
roadside markets. Viewed from every 
angle there is no question that one 
can secure from the peach anoth- 
er pay day, and one that is really 
worth while. Each reader will do well 
to study his situation and take stock of 
himself and see whether he is peach- 
minded, so to speak, and then try to de- 
cide whether his location and_ interests 
are of such nature that he can make the 
peach a profitable proposition. Talk 
over with the county agent, consult the 
state horticulturist, or others, and 80 at 
the thing right if it is to be done at all. 

Editor’s Note.—“Sausage, Hams, and 


Other Pork Products,” that’s what o 
pay day article is to be about next wee eS 
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OR you, farm men and women of America, this presidential 


/ campaign is not political but economic. You have seen the value of 
your farm property decrease 20 billions of dollars and your debts 


increase LO billtons. Four thousand of your banks have failed. Your 
bankruptcies have increased tenfold. During this period the most in- 
fuential maker of government policy towards agriculture has been 
Herbert Hoover, as Food Administrator and as chief agricultural 
adutsor of the last two administrations. 


AFTER TEN YEARS 
OF HOOVER Do YOU WANT /ZORE? 


Hon. Gifford Pinchot said last spring: 
“I am against Mr. Hoover because of 
what I learned during my service under 
him in the Food Adm<nistration. I do 
not believe he is a friend to farmers of 
any kind, whether livestock men, grain 
raisers or those engaged in mixed farm- 
ing.’’ This general indictment rests on 
many special cases—and here are a few. 


Hoover and Wheat 


Through the United States Grain Cor- 
ration he held the price of wheat 
own to the minimum price guaranteed 
by Congress, instead of leaving it free— 
as Congress intended—to move above 
that guaranteed minimum price. 
Immediately before the Food Admin- 
istrator took over wheat, the price of 
Chicago wheat, May, 1917, was $3.40 a 
rin Immediately after the control 
was released in 1920, Chicago wheatsold 
at $3.13. These prices were So and $.93 
above the guaranteed minimum price 
which Hoover, later through his con- 
trol of the grain trade, made the fixed 
maximum price throughout the war. 
Did Mr. Hoover hold wheat prices up 
or bring them down? Let Mr. Hoover 
answer. On May 2, 1918, Mr. Hoover 
said: ‘‘I agree with the contention of 
some farmers that they would be getting 


$5.00 and perhaps $10.00 a bushel for 


their wheat if it had not been for the 
restraints imposed by the Government.”’ 

Let his friend answer. In 1919, Julius 
Barnes, who had been president of the 
U.S. Grain Corporation for Mr. Hoover, 
said: ‘‘For two years it has not been a 
question of holding the price of wheat 
at the guaranteed level so much as pre- 
venting it from soaring above that fair 
price level."* 


Hoover and Livestock 


On February 17, 1918, Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot wrote: ““The Food Administra- 
tion has been run upon the theory that 
the great special interests, such as the 

ackers, the canners, the millers, should 
ose be invited to suggest their own con- 
ditions and prices—and often their own 
men as well—and must then be per- 
suaded voluntarily to accept such modi- 
fications of these proposals as the Food 
Administration found it to be indispen- 
sable to make... . But the farmer... 
was to be given his orders and told to 
go and carry them out.”’ 


“* Prevent Higher Prices” 
satd Hloover 


Partisan defenders of Mr. Hoover assert 
that, following the war, he strove to 


THE SMITH 


keep farm prices from falling. Again let 
Mr. Hoover answer. Mr. Hoover’sown 
words annihilate this defense. In April, 
1919—five months after the armistice— 
he cabled from Europe: “*. . . Referring 
to the necessity of maintaining control 
of wheat, in order to prevent higher 
ea before next harvest .. . Early in 
arch ... the War Trade Board... 
freed the exportation of pork products 
. .. The price rose rapidly . . . In the 
month of March alone .. . we shall kill 
about one million pounds of inspected 
and country slaughtered hogs and the 
increased price will be fully 134 cents 
net. This action was taken against the 
ae ag of my entire staff and myself... 
the control of wheat were removed 
during the next two or three months in 
the face of the world situation, prices in 
this commodity would advance mate- 
rially beyond the present level .. . I 
wish to repeat that unless some superior 
force intervenes, we intend to hold the 
— of wheat to the figures it has stood 
uring the entire war under congtes- 
sional guarantee.”’ 


Hloover—Then and Now 


Mr. Hoover during the war got you, as 
patriotic citizens, to produce your limit, 
regardless of cost. You went headlong 
into debt to do it. Since the war his 
advice to you has been to restrict your 
production to the requirements of our 
own country. In a newspaper article, 
published under his signature, he said in 
the winter of 1924-25: ““‘Generally the 
fundamental need is a balancing of agri- 
cultural production to our home de- 
mand.” 

During eight years of farm distress, 
Mr. Hoover, in a position to help, has 
given no help. Now he says to you— 


‘more tariff..’ We say to you “‘Elect a: 


president who will sign a bill to make 
the tariff work for agriculture.”’ 


Vote for Smith and Robinson 
— Equality for Agriculture. 


INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES 





f INDIANA 
NEBRASKA 


“MISSOURI 
OKLAHOMA 


1O0WA 


MINNESOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ILLINOIS 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MONTANA 


This is the first of @ series of discussions of this presidential campaign’s economic significance to farmers. ’ 
complete information write The Smith Independent Organizations Committee, 1534 Transportation Bualding, Chicago. 


WISCONSIN 
KANSAS 


Fer more 


OHIO 
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VOTE 
against drudgery 


i" 


) . Pereg the Coleman band wagon. 
Ride along to cleaner, brighter, 
happier homes. Vote the ticket 
that drives out drudgery. 


Just read the Coleman Platform! 

It stands for better living condi- 
‘tions and greater economy. It’s 
against drudgery and old-fashioned 






methods of lighting, heating and cooking. Here’s a 
party that pledges to give you the same conve- 
niences city people enjoy. That’s real farm relief! 


Since McKinley’s administration—more than 25 
“years ago—Coleman Products have been serving 
farm folks. They are “the people’s choice” with more 
than three million users. The ballot below is for 
your convenience in joining this great labor-saving 
party. All you need do is just sign and mail it 
to your nearest Coleman office. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 


General Offices: Wichita, Kans. Factories: Wichita, Chicago, Toronto. 
nr .. : Phil dal hia, Chi Lo 


Address Dept. PG45. 


s Angeles. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FARM RELIEF PLATFORM 


BETTER LIGHT PLANK 


Coleman Instant-Lite Lamps and Lanterns 
...ftelief from the eye-strain and inconve- 
nience of old style lights. Light instantly at 
the scratch of a match. Give 300 candle 
power of pure-white natural brilliance. Make 
and burn their own gas. 


HEATING COMFORT PLANK 


The Coleman Radiant Heater ... relief from 
the chilly fall and spring weather. Extra heat 
to help out your heating plant in mid-winter. 
Has Instant Gas Starter. Radiants light auto- 
matically. Carry and use it anywhere. Costs 
less than 2 cents an hour to operate. 


QUICKER COOKING PLANK 


The Coleman Air-O-Gas Stove... relief 
from carrying coal, chopping wood, coaxing 
slow smoky fires. The Coleman is hot, clean, 
quick, convenient ... just like city gas. Has 
Instant Gas Starter. Ready with full cooking 
heat in a minute’s time. Bakes biscuits in less 
than six minutes. 


This coupon is your ballot. Check it, sign it, and 
mail it to your nearest Coleman office. (Wichita, 


Kans., Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Los Ange- 


















Coleman Instant-Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


les, Cal., Toronto, Canada). Dept. PG 45. 


I am voting for “Coleman Farm Relief’. Send full information and prices on the pro- 
ducts I have checked: 


Coleman Air-O-Gas 
Stoves and Ranges 


Coleman 


Radiant Heater 
























































80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


imply wonderful! The lim 
of STE od 
AGENUINEDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


instruments in quartered cal 
or mahogany piano ed 
canes,equipped with thefinest 
worm gear motors,rich toned 


ecial ONLY 
mam Oller ¢ oO 


Lamp or Lantern 


Sunshine Lamps and Lanterns 
make and burn their own gas. 


e limit 
! Just think! 


A MONTH 


fn case you decide 
to buy. Magnificent 


~, 20 times brighter than or- 








oe oo $i only % cent 
h of records F operate. Light with amatch. 
Dumber Of machives shippen | prifane ight invany westher, | Won't 
pa i A a a = 
a life-time opportunity. Gua onueks Wintie” 
DAVIS CHONOGRAPH The Sunedh 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Mark 
OR the week, October 21-27, all interested persons are asked to read Mark. 
The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading and 
may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1. What was the mission of John the 
Baptist? Tell of the baptism of Christ. 
Who were his first four apostles, and 
where did Christ find them? 


2. In what city did Christ preach on the 
lake of Galilee? How were the people af- 
fected by His doctrine? 


3. Describe the cases of healing found 
in chapters 2 and 3. Who does Christ say 
are his brother and sister and mother? 


4. Explain the parables recorded in chap- 
ter 4. 


5. Describe the miracles recorded in 
chapter 5. 


6. Give an account of the feeding of the 


five thousand, and of the healings recorded 
in chapters 6 and 7, 

7. Describe the transfiguration of Christ. 
How does he exhort his disciples to hu- 
mility? 

8. Give an account of the triumphal en- 
try and the purging of the temple. -What 
are the two commandments given by 
Christ? 

9. Give Mark’s account of Christ’s last 
passover and the institution of the Lord’s 
supper. Give an account of His betrayal, 
and his trial by the Jewish council and 
by Pilate. 

10. Give Mark’s account of the.cruci- 
fixion, death, burial, resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Ho6rticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ATCH carefully the following 
points when digging sweet potatoes. 

1. Dig as soon as mature, regardless 
of whether frost has killed the vines. 
At the latest, how- 
ever, dig immediate- 
ly after the frost has 
killed the vines, be- 
cause to allow them 
to stay in the ground 
after this will re- 
sult in rotting. 

2. Take every pre- 
caution possible to 
avoid cutting or 
bruising the potatoes when digging. Re- 
gardless of how well the potatoes may 
be stored in the curing house, cut and 
bruised ones will almost invariably rot. 





L. A. NIVEN 


3. Do not dig when the ground is wet 
if this can be avoided, but if it must be 
done, better leave the mud on the pota- 
toes when they are stored rather than 
rub them sufficiently hard to break the 
skin of the potato. 


4. Grade the potatoes in the field be- 
fore they are put in crates for hauling 
to the curing house. All cut and bruised 
ones should be kept out of the storage 
house and used immediately for feed for 
hogs, cattle, or in some other way. Store 
the number 2’s separately from the num- 
ber 1’s. 

5. When the potatoes are thrown in piles 
avoid throwing them hard enough to 
bruise. When putting in crates, baskets, 
or other containers to haul to the curing 
house, again remember that the breaking 
of the skin makes it easily possible for 
rot to start. Handle as though they were 
eggs. 

6. While potatoes can be successfully 
stored in the curing house in bins, a 
better method is to store in crates and 
stack these so as to permit air to circu- 
late all around. 


7. As soon as put in the storage 
house, provide artificial heat if necessary 
to run the temperature up to around 85 
degrees. Keep at this temperature until 
they are cured, at which time lower to as 
near 55 degrees as possible and keep at 
this point throughout the storage period. 


Select Seed Potatoes Before Dig- 
ging.—It is not possible to produce a 
good crop of sweet potatoes when the 
seed comes from diseased vines or from 
those which, for any reason, did not yield 
well. It is important, therefore, that the 
seed be selected in the field, at or before 
digging time. Stem rot is one of the 
troublesome diseases. This may be de- 
tected by splitting the vines down to the 
root. The presence of this disease is 
usually indicated by a black streak down 
through the center of the stem. Another 
troublesome disease is black rot, which 


can be easily detected by examining the 
potatoes. Where it is present, black 
sunken spots will be found on the pota- 
toes. In addition to weeding out any that 
are diseased, eliminate the seed from hills 
that do not yield well, all that are in- 
jured mechanically for any reason, that 
have rotted ends, or are undesirable in 
any other way. 

Keep Cut and Bruised Potatoes Out 
of Storage.—lIt is impossible to pre- 
vent rot of sweet potatoes unless the po- 
tatoes are put in storage free of cuts, 
bruises and other mechanical injury. 
Curing and storage houses cannot render 
the most help in carrying the potatoes 
through the winter free of rot unless 
those who dig and handle the potatoes 
do their part. This is a point that every 
sweet potato grower should keep in 
mind at harvesting time. If this rot 
cannot be controlled in storage and cur- 
ing houses on cut and bruised potatoes, 
it is even more nearly impossible to con- 
trol it in_hills or banks, thus making it 
of primary consideration that in digging 
sweet potatoes one eliminate just as far 
as possible, all cut and bruised, potatoes. 
Naturally some of this will take place 
in spite of all care that can be given, but 
such potatoes can at least be eliminated 
by being graded out and used right away 
and not allowed to go in storage to cause 
the rot of potatoes that would otherwise 
probably go through the winter in good 
condition. 

Lime Potatoes Before Banking.— 
Where sweet potatoes are stored in hills 
or banks, much can be done to check rot 
by thoroughly coating with powdered 
lime. Apply the lime as quickly after 
digging as is convenient, and put it on in 
such way as to cover the surface of the 
potato thoroughly. It will not injure the 
potato in any way, and will do much to 
check the rot. While the storage or cur- 
ing house method is the right way to 
keep sweet potatoes, yet the bulk of our 
Southern crop is still stored in banks of 
hills, and this lime treatment is inexpen- 
sive and should be resorted to where this 
method of storage is practiced. 

To Kill Turnip Lice. —“Lice have 
ruined my fall turnips and mustard for 
several years. I have a@ good spray pum 
and want to destroy them. What shall 
I use? Should I put it on before the lice 
appear?” 

Use nicotine sulphate. Do not put tt 
on until after the lice appear, because 
this is a contact insecticide and will have 
no effect whatever in controlling the lice, 
unless it is put directly on them. Use 
nicotine sulphate at-the rate of a tea 
spoonful to each gallon of water and 
enough soap to make a rather thick 60a? 
suds. Repeat, the spraying two or three 
times, or more, if necessary. 
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[ OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 








Dangerous Parents 
LATO taught that parents were the 


chief barrier to the fullest develop- 
ment of their children. 


He gave the advice, “Send out into the 
country all the in- 
habitants of the city 
—and take posses- 
sion of their children, 
who will thus be pro- 
tected from the hab- 
its of their parents.” 


Of eourse, Plato 
was a pagan. The 
Christian standard of 
parenthood is much 
higher. In fact the standard is so high 
that few of us can measure up to it. 

There is food for much thought and 
action in this. 
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Now and then one sees a type of par- 
enthood that persists in sitting down upon 
their children’s future. 

Parents say to me, “I let my children 
go to Sunday school and church if they 
want to. I don’t*believe in sending them.” 
Neither do I, for there is a better way 
to do—take them! 


The stay-at-home-from-chureh parents 
may be keeping their children from learn- 
ing the very things that will serve as an 
anchor to them in later days. 


1949 


There are the dangerous quarreling 
parents. A little girl with wretched 
nerves said, “I wish my mamma and papa 
would speak kindly to each other.” Doubt- 
less her nerves were due to the brawling 
attitude of her parents. 


They do not come to blows, they just 
blow off. Let me suggest a rule for us 
all: May we speak as kindly to our loved 
ones as we do to strangers over the tele- 


phone! 
1.7 9 


Children reflect the home atmosphere. 
A Catholic priest told this incident: On 
a Sunday which preceded the week in 
which prayers were to be said for the 
clergy, and for young men entering or- 
ders, he stressed the importance of the 
prayers as strongly as he could. On Mon- 
day morning he spoke to the children of 
the parochial school. He began by ask- 
ing them, “What week is this?” A lit- 
tle boy spoke up, “This is the week of the 
big fight.” 

Doubtless the scrap between the two 
millionaire prize fighters in Chicago had 
been discussed in the home. The priest 
said, “That boy only reflects the home 
from which he came.” 

The child who is taught to work, to 
pray, to be courteous, and honest, “When 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 


AUNT HET 


| By R. QUILLEN—f{eprrigmt, 2028, by 
ad : 
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DE Soro 


Six. 





PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER 


New Mechanical 
Excellences for a 


Popular-Priced Six 


tf tf 7 


New Chrysler-designed ‘“‘Silver- 
Dome’”’ high-compression en- 
gine, using any grade gasoline. 


New-type rubber insulation 
of engine to wipe out the last 
vestige of torque and vibration. 


New-type iso-therm-invar- 
strut pistons with piston rings 
of new tongue and groove con- 
struction. 


New-type 4-wheel hydraulic 
internal-expanding brakes, 
with squeakless moulded 
brake lining. 


New riding qualities, long re- 
silient springs and hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and rear. 


Ride in the New DeSoto Six 
and acquaint yourself with 
the new degree of quality and 
the new kind of performance 
which Chrysler has engineered 
into this leading popular- 
priced Six. 





“A woman can't be happy if there ain’t 
Somethin’ in her husband she can be 
Proud of, an’ I don’t see how come Cou- 
am Henry's stays so cheerful.” 


: “Amy puts om airs since she got rich, 
ut J knowed her when she couddn’t even 
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Multum pro parvo 




















Seven Models 


$ 


- and up, at the factory 






Detroit, Michigan 





Pioneer of New Value 
In the Field of Low 


Priced Sixes 


Instantly successful be- 
cause it bears the hall-mark 
of Chrysler genius in engi- 
neering, in beauty of de- 
sign, in supremacy of per- 
formance—and sells at far 
lower prices than any 
previous Chrysler-built Six. 





DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
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Look 
A Head! 


OOKING AT A HEAD 
tells the poultryman a 
great deal about his pullets. 
When they “sparkle” with 
health and vigor (like the 
heads of these Larro-raised pullets on the Larro 
Research Farm) they prove that the starter and 
growing mashes have done a real job and that 
such pullets have good future production 
possibilities. 





Looking aheadis of even greater importance. Future 
production depends upon the extent to which 
the egg mash maintains good health and vigor. 


LARRO EGG MASH ~ iis built to secure 


the maximum egg production, not for a month 
or a season, but for the entire year. 


Larro Egg Mash provides the 
necessary ingredients for eggs, 
and for maintaining the body 
health and vitality of the hen. 
Because Larro is absolutely 
uniform, it will feed out of 
the hen every egg that was 
bred into her and at the end of 
the laying season, the hen will 
still be strong and vigorous. 


Now- they are ready to Lay/ 


OU MAY BUY, or make Egg Mashes for 
less money than Larro Egg Mash costs 
you. But if you look 
ahead to results obtained, 
Larro Egg Mash will cost 
you less because it pro- 
duces more. 





“More profitto the feeder 
after the feed bill is paid” 
—that’s the yardstick by 
which all Larro feeds are 
measured. And that’s 
just what Larro Egg 
Mash produces. 
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FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 











FOR COWS » HOGS + POULTRY 
c « 
2 f 
eet “1 ARROWE MILLING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 


MONARCH AUTO SAW i aia 
i pay Winter profits 

Why buy special power equipment for operating saws and other belt driven machinery? The Mon- 
arch Auto Saw makes your car furnish the Dower. Attach in two minutes—trai! it behind your car, 
saw wood anywhere. Driven by both rear wheels. Obtains full power without in- 
; Sc iury to tires or moter. Cuts from 3 to 5 cords of wood per hour at full cost of 
> Pr.. 6c per cord. Adjustable to all cars. Patented features make it the 
O48) = only equipment of its kind. Belt driven machinery requiring up to 10 
Sy ZA, horse power can be operated by replacing saw blade with special power 
rans pulley. Where only belt driving equipment is needed, we supply Mon- 
arch Power Take-off Machines which work on the same principles of 
the Aute Saw. Fully guaranteed. Good men in each county are need- 
ed as dealers on full or time. Write quickly, fer liberal propesi- 

































tion. MONARCH ACHINE & M eg 06. 
114 W. Sycamore St... WN. GC. UL S.A. 
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A Further Study of Tobacco Prices 


Growers Should Profit From Experiences of 1925-6-7-8 
By? CHAS. E. GAGE 


Tobacco Statistician, Bureau Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A. 


-YLEASE refer to our brief discussion 
of price-making influences as given 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer. Then 
let us see how they have worked out in 
the past two or three years, and whether 
they explain the prices now being paid 
for bright tobacco. We have seen that 
the supply of tobacco is composed of leaf 
tobacco of old crops that are in the hands 
of dealers and manufacturers plus what 
may reasonably be expected from the next 
harvest. 


I. What Happened in 1925 


LANTING time in the flue-cured dis- 
trict in 1925 found the farmers in a 
favorable situation. The stocks figures 
for April 1, as compared with previous 
years, were as follows :— 
STOCKS OF LEAF TOBACCO, 
APRIL 1, 1925 


Flue-cured Burley 
Dr ¢tsiersusouuvud aires Ue 490,426,000 463,014,000 
Me trisenagekwnebatdanues 582,562,000 542,409,000 
PRS se occa yeaa cok cokn see 543,605,000 562,769,000 


It will be seen that stocks of bright to- 
bacco had fallen off about 39,000,000 
pounds from the previous year, which 
was a hopeful sign for 1925 prices. Bur- 
ley stocks had crept up about 20,000,000 
pounds, but considering the expanding 
cigarette business it looked as though 
there would be an even better demand for 
tobacco in 1925 than there had been in 
1924, provided production was no greater. 
This was the assumption in January when 
the Department of Agriculture issued its 
outlook report. 


Production of bright tobacco was in- 
creased by 139,000,000 pounds. That was 
a pretty heavy increase, but it so happen- 
ed that Burley production was decreased 
by 24,000,000 pounds, which was an off- 
setting factor. That this net increase for 
the two types caused intensity of competi- 
tion to ease up, however, is shown. by the 
fact that both types fell off about 2 cents 
a pound from the previous year. 


II. The Record of 1926 


N 1926 the situation begins to change. 

Stocks of bright tobacco on April 1 
were only 5,000,000 pounds higher than 
the previous year, but consumption was 
increasing. This was evidence that there 
would be keener competition in the fall 
for a crop of the same size as was pur- 
chased in 1925, other things being equal. 
The only unfavorable factors in the situ- 
ation were (1) the increasingly disturbed 
conditions in China where great quantities 
of flue-cured tobacco are sold, and (2) 
the growing stocks of Burley. Burley 
stocks were beginning to pick up, being 
578,000,000 pounds, or 15,000,000 pounds 
in excess of those of the previous year. 
This increase was not sufficient to cause 
alarm for the immediate future, but taken 
in conjunction with the successive in- 
creases of the few years preceding 1926, 
it was a danger signal. 


As we have already noted, the very 
moderate increase in stocks of bright to- 
bacco on April 1, 1926, combined with the 
increasing rate of consumption, indicated 
that for another crop of the same size 
as 1925, there would be more intense com- 
petition than for the previous year. What 
happened was this: Production in 1926 
was about 12,000,000 pounds less than in 
1925, which served to still further in- 
tensify competition with the result that 
the average price per pound rose from 20 
cents in 1925 to 25.6 cents in 1926. 


Not so with Burley. The Burley grow- 
ers’ outlook was poorer even for a crop 
no larger than they had the previous 
year, due to that increase in stocks with 
no apparent increase in requirements. But 
their production was increased by 25,000 






000 pounds, and whereas they received 19 
cents a pound for their crop in 1925, in 
1926 they received only 13.1 cents. With 
stocks increasing and consumption not 
increasing, the only way they could have 
maintained prices was by curtailing pro- 
duction. Deluded by the belief that favor- 
able prices in 1925. were a safe guide as 
to prices in 1926, Burley growers had 
ignored the storm warnings and deliber- 
ately brought about a new and less favor- 
able relationship between supply and re- 
quirements, and since that new relation- 
ship made competition less intense, the 
old scale of prices could not possibly be 
sustained. 


Ill. Tobacco Prices in 1927-28 


HE developments of 1926 had a most 

interesting and vital effect on the for- 
tunes of flue-cured tobacco and Burley 
tobacco in 1927, and lafd the foundation 
for the events of 1928. Only by follow- 
ing through the shifting conditions of '26 
and ’27 can we arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the market conditions that 
are now unfolding. 


We have seen that the steady piling up 
of Burley stocks accompanied by increas- 
ing production led to such an excess of 
supply in relation to actual manufactur- 
ing needs.that a crash was inevitable, and 
that it came in 1926 when Burley prices 
fell to 13.1 cents a pound. We have also 
seen that the less rapid increase in sup- 
plies of bright tobacco, accompanied by 
the increasing requirements for manufac- 
turing and exportation, had raised 1926 
prices to 25.6 cents a pound. These were 
the visible and immediate effects of chang- 
ing conditions as they affected the two 
types at. that time. The subsequent ef- 
fects show how treacherous a guide past 
prices are when used as the sole basis of 
later planting. 


Burley growers, discouraged by low 
prices, made a drastic cut in their to- 
bacco acreage in 1927, and the result was 
to restore a favorable relationship between 
supply and manufacturing requirements. 
Growers in the flue-cured district, led on 
by the 1926 average price of 25.6 cents 
a pound, increased their production from 
564,000,000 pounds in 1926 to the stupen- 
dous total of 716,000,000 pounds in 1927. 
3urley prices doubled from 13.1 cents to 
26 cents, and the price of bright tobacco 
fell from 25.6 to 21.3 cents. It cannot be 
doubted that a considerable quantity of 
bright tobacco was bought in 1927 to make 
up for the sudden and extreme shortage 
of Burley, and that the Burley situation 
therefore helped to sustain prices in the 
bright tobacco district at a fairly satts- 
factory level. 


What was the result of all this? 


In the bright tobacco district the result 
was that having marketed the largest 
crop in history at fairly satisfactory 
prices, growers in 1928 put out 12% pet 
cent more tobacco acreage than they had 
in 1927. This was in the face of the fact 
that stocks of old leaf had shot up t0 
679,000,000 pounds by April 1, an increase 
of 121,000,000 pounds compared with one 
year previous. That is to say, both fac- 
tors of supply, stocks and new production, 
show increases far greater than any prac 
ticable increase in consumption. Theretore 
it is not to be expected that there will be 
the same intensity of competition on the 
warehouse floors as was there last year: 
To make a bad situation worse, the benefi- 
cent influence of a shortage of Burley #& 
bacco, which helped bright tobacco prices 


° . 2 
last year, is absent this year. surley 
° : . 2 
growers increased their acreage b) 34 per 


cent, 
existence of an over-supply of cigarette 


(Concluded on page 22) 





It remains to be seen whether the it 
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‘Mens Pants and Sweater- 








Send NOW! 
Double bargain. The 
biggest value ever of- 
fered. We willsend both 
Pants and Part Wool 
Sweater without ask- 
ing for one cent with 
the order. 
Pants are well made _ of extra quality cottonade 
with fleeced backing. Heavy drill pocketing. Tunnel 
loops and reinforced. Color: Gray. Sizes, 30 to 44 
waist measure, 30 to 34 inseam. 
Sweater is heavy and warm. Knitted of heavy Part 
Wool yarns. Large convertible collar. Two Knitted-in 
pockets. Elastic Knit wrists and bottom. A real 
sweater. Colors—Navy, Gray, Maroon, Sizes, 34 to 46 
chest. 
SEND NO MONEY Just send your name and 

address giving sizes and 
colors of Pants and Sweater. You pay mailman only 
$2.98 plus a few pennies service charge when he 
brings the package. If you aren’t entirely satisfied, 
return the merchandise and we will refund your 
money. We pay postage. Order this big bargain at 
once. Order NOW by No. 16C64. 

Cleveland, 0. 


HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept. 16, 














PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write us for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE, Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


—-X WATER 


’ 

oes y 

es § A Davis Cypress Tank will 

4 give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 

purpose. Costs less and lasts 

longer than tanks of other 

| material. Write for our free 

booklet. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
































801 Laurel St., Palatka, ™ Y 
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New Sani 
feather Beds, 


rite at once for Free 
on new seniigry Feather Rect pargal ‘eat - J 
and ing. Our spec’ i 
you 






















ilandsome Utility Lamp FREE 
With the Beautiful New 
pamond ART LAMP 

nder ffer, a: 
Lamp Given Freets quickly wees, EESSEES 


he beautiful new Diamond Art Lam 
Hand Decorated Burnished Ivoryand Rose ie 300 





















ntique Bronze Base. Greatest light Candie 
leet vement of age. Brilliant, soft, white Power 
he restful toeyes, 20 times brighter_Q 
Be wick lamps at half the cost. LUIS | Burns 
ero, % air—4% gasoline or Z = 96% 
te ne (coal-ofl). Easy toop- ! Air! 


‘ Ape by anon, Ne 
+ No soot. Noodor. Low] 
Priced. Guaranteed. 7 


FREE HOME TRIAL.W£ 
Perens oer etal? £90.2 
for this FREE Trial and Amazi 
Eifor- 1.” Offer to quickly introduns 
ightin your locality. Be 


AGENTS! 
Make BIG 
MONEY. New 
plan. Simply 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 





Facts and Fancies About Teeth of 
Mother and Child 


4 OR a long time it was (and in some 

places is yet) the practice to discour- 
age dental work during pregnancy. It 
is true that it is better to put the mouth 
: in first-class condi- 
tion during the first 
month of pregnancy, 
but even in the later 
months some _ need- 


be done. 
2. It has been her- 
alded forth from 


time immemorial that 
the mother loses a 
tooth for every child 
born. This saying hinges to a great ex- 
tent on the first proposition—no dental 
work during pregnancy. If you do not 
keep your teeth in first-class order during 
pregnancy as well as other times, there 
will be a tooth missing for every preg- 
nancy, unless they go over thirty-two, 
when there are no more to lose. Teeth 
are lost, not on account of pregnancy, 
but on account of improper diet and not 
caring for the teeth properly. It is just 
as apt to happen to the father as to the 
mother. 

3. A great many people wonder what 
the diet of the mother has to do with a ba- 
by’s teeth, as babies do not cut teeth un- 
til they are five or six months old. As a 
matter of fact, the baby’s teeth begin to 
form about seven months before it is 
born. Therefore, the mother ought to 
have plenty of such foods as will build 
teeth—green vegetables, sweet milk, 
cheese, beans, eggs, oranges, and other 
fruits. The mother is feeding two in place 
of one. 

4. You so often hear this remark, “The 
temporary or milk teeth do not need any 
attention, for the child will shed them in 
due time.” They do need attention. They 
should have temporary fillings and be 
extracted when advised by the dentist. 
In fact, they should be cared for by the 
dentist just as the permanent teeth should 
be. Temporary teeth when neglected 
have a great deal to do with the quality 
of the permanent teeth and the shape of 
the jaw. 


DR. REGISTER 


5. Very often, the six year molars 
(the first of the permanent teeth) are al- 
lowed to decay because people think they 
are baby teeth and that the child will 
shed them. The way to tell the six year 
molars, or the first permanent teeth, is to 
count the teeth from the middle line back. 
If there are six teeth on each side, the 
six year molars are present. They are the 
sixth teeth back in the upper jaw, on 
each side, counting, from the middle. 
The six year molars are the most impor- 
tant teeth of the permanent set. They 
are called the keynote teeth of the mouth 
arch and help to give the mouth a good 
shape. 

6. Many people think that protruding 
teeth are not caused by thumb sucking. 
This is a mistake. -Thumbsucking is a 
pernicious habit usually indulged in dur- 
ing the period of the shaping of the arch 
of the mouth, and there is no doubt that 
it pulls the arch of the undeveloped jaw 
bone out and causes the teeth to pro- 
trude, both in childhood and in later 
life. Getting these misshaped teeth back 
into position is a prolific source of rev- 
enue for dentists. And, by the way, it is 
marvelous how the dentists can improve 
a person’s looks by getting the protrud- 
ing teeth back into place. 


~|Uncle Ab Says 


Staying in an organt- 
sation ts more impor- 
tant than getting in; 
and doing something for 
it, when you are in, 


beats them both. 


ful dental work can 
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cost but little 
more and last 
much longer 


EITHER of these Eveready 
Layerbilt ““B” Batteries costs 
you only a few cents more 
than cylindrical cell batter- 
ies of the same size, but they 
last much longer. 

Longer life — much less 
frequent renewals—greater 
economy—greater reliability 
—— greater convenience — 
the things the 
Eveready Layerbilt construc- 
tion gives you. 


those are 


One is the famous Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486, the 
original Eveready “B’’ Bat- 
tery to be made of flat cells 
instead of cylindrical ones. 
This is the largest of the 
Eveready Layerbilts, and 
lasts longest. It costs only 
25c more than the cylindri- 
cal cell Eveready of the same 
size. 

The other is the newer 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 


It comes in the same size as 


the Eveready “B” Battery 
No. 772, which uses cylin- 
drical cells. The flat cells of 
the new No. 485 make it last 
much longer. It is the most 
economical medium size 
Eveready “‘B”’ Battery, and 
costs only 20c more. 

The flat cells of which 
Eveready Layerbilts are made 
fill all available space with- 
in the battery case, avoiding 
between 
the cells of a cylindrical cell 
battery. 


the useless holes 


More materials 
mean longer life. For maxi- 
mum economy, convenience 
and satisfaction from “B” 
batteries, buy Eveready 
Layerbilts. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 


New York |}/| #8) San Franciseo 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 
East of the Rockies— 

9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 
On the Pacific Coast— 

8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented Eveready feature. Only Ever- 





ady makes Layerbilt batteries 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 





ONDAY, October 22.—Wool stock- 
ings should be washed in warm but 
not hot suds and they should be rinsed 
well in water of the same temperature. 


They should never 
be ironed. 

Tuesday, October 
23.—Children who 
know why they 
should have milk, 


fruits, vegetables, 
whole-grain breads 
and cereals are like- 
ly to keep healthful 
eating habits when 
they have to choose 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


their own meals. 

Wednesday, October 24.—In keeping 
fruit for the school lunches let it be 
spread out in a light, airy place, no two 
pieces touching. 

Thursday, October 25.—The oily skin 
has much in its favor; it does not wrinkle 
as soon as a dry skin, but it needs vig- 
orous washing with warm water, soap 
and a wash cloth to keep it fresh and 
clear. 

Friday, October 26—Tightening the 
screws of the hinges sometimes stops a 
door from sticking. 

Saturday, October 27.—If you want 
your gelatine to set quickly, add only one 
half the liquid boiling hot, and after the 
gelatine is dissolved add the rest of the 
liquid as cold as possible. This greatly 
quickens the solidifying process. 

Sunday, October 28—“Character is 
not ready-made, but is created bit by bit, 
and day by day.” EDNA LYALL. 





[ON WITCHES’ NIGHT | 





ALLOWEEN is here again—the 
night on which witches actually 
come to earth and make things “spooky” 


for all. Why not plan a rip-roaring Hal- 
loween party and be prepared to give 
the witches a welcome? Here are a 
few suggestions. 

Write the invitations on brown paper 
and in one corner paste a black cat or 
witch. Be sure to ask the guests to come 
in Halloween dress. 


Have the house decorated in corn 
stalks, pumpkins, black cats and witches. 
All lights should be low, or if electric 
lights are used a weird effect may be 


/ 


re 
SPECT 








—Photos by courtesy Home Economics Division, U. S. D. 


First, look at the picture at the left. 













A. 


These farm women of Pope County, Arkansas, are 


doing over some beautiful old furniture. The woman on the right is applying a coat of 
commercial paint remover; the one next to her is rubbing off the softened layer with big 
old rags; the center woman with the glove is applying coarse, then fine sandpaper; the one 
behind the dresser is putting on a layer of wax, and the woman at the left is polishing the 
surface of the wax which has been allowed to harden for an hour. 


Now for the picture at the right. 
old slab of marble has been retained. 
you are interested. 
a point sometimes forgotten. 


Here is the finished dresser. 
We shall be glad to tell you how to clean marble if 
Removing all dust as well as paint is important in doing over furniture, 
Should the wood look a little raw after sandpapering, apply 


Observe that the lovely 


a solution of potassium permanganate, a teaspoonful to a pint of water; rub with a clean 


soft cloth and let dry. 


secured by placing yellow 


them. 


paper over 


Instead of having the guests come in 
the front door, have them come in the 
back. You might have pumpkins with 
candles or lanterns erected on sticks to 
light the way to the back door. In the 
semi-darkness of candlelight dummies 
of clothed broomsticks, jack o’lanterns 
made out of boxes with faces cut out 
and candles placed inside make even the 
modern girl cling just a little more to 
the arm of her escort. At the dining 
room door have two ghosts greet the 
guests and direct them to the room or 
other place previded for the wraps. 

When all have arrived have someone 
recite a ghost story and suddenly let 
fall some pans, and chains rattle at the 
climax of it. Anyone with a talent for 
dramatic effect can make this feature 
most scary. 

To increase the merriment of your 
party have a witches’ cauldron. This is 
made by taking three sticks and forming 
a tripod by tying them together at the 
top. Secure a black pot and suspend it 
from the center.» Fill it with slips on 
which you have written foolish things 
for your guests to do, such as to imitate 
a radio out of order, serenade the girl on 
your right, or imitate two cats fighting, 
until you have a slip for every person 
there. The hostess should put on a long 
black cloak and a witch’s hat and make 
her hands glow by rubbing phosphorus 
on them. When the room is quite dark 
she starts to make passes over the pot 
with her hands and chants :— 

Hear ye, hear ye, and obey, 

Listen to what I have to say; 

The magic cauldron bubbles loud, 

Waiting to be read by this crowd. 

One by one we'll draw a slip, 

And carry out what there is writ, 

Use your brains, show your wit, 

And give us things that make a hit. 

Then the lights go up and the draw- 
ing of the slips begins. 

After this the guests can pair off. 
Chewing the string is funny. A marshmal- 
low or prune is tied in the middle of a 
long string. Couples take opposite ends 
of the string. At the signal each starts 
chewing on the string. Tle person 


Apply then the coat of good quality prepared wax. 


reaching the center gets the marshmal- 
low or prune as a prize. 


Of course you could not possibly have 
a Halloween party without “Bobbing for 
Apples.” A good way to have this fea- 
ture and not use water is to select apples 
that have good, strong stems and tie them 
on a long string across one end of the 
room. Your guests can then bite the ap- 
ples off the string. 


As fortune telling is typical of witches, 
play the Good Luck Game. Hang a horse- 
shoe in a doorway. Guests who succeed 
in throwing the small apple through this 
will have good luck for the coming year. 

For refreshments ice cream served in 
little pasteboard cups covered with yel- 
low crepe paper and little cakes made in 
the shapes of pumpkins, cats and witches 
are good. During the evening, serve 
lemonade because the games are sure to 
make everyone thirsty. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


\ J 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| ene ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has 
a very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. It will help you give your 
dresses the finished appearance that means 
much to the woman who wishes to be cor- 
rectly attired. Send 15 cents today for your 
copy, addressing Fashion Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 














Preparing Honeysuckle Vines 

“How do I prepare honeysuckle vines 
for basket making?” Get them in the fall 
because they are tougher and stronger 
then. Select those vines that run along 
some fence or down some bank because 
they are longer and more even. Boil the 
vines from 1% to 2 hours in clear water. 
The addition of salsoda or lye to the 
water shortens the time but makes the 































. 


vine yellow. Skin off the bark, then rub 
with a cloth or fine sandpaper to remove 
any clinging particles of bark around 
the joints. To stain the honeysuckle tie 
it in rolls or hanks and put in hot dye. 
To get a shiny finish apply a varnish 
after the basket is made. 


To Remove Hair 

“How shall-I remove hair from my 
face and arms?” The best way is prob- 
ably to use a commercial remover. Most 
beauty parlor people use one of the hair 
solvents for the arms and one of the 
resin pastes for the upper lip. Of course, 
hair on a mole or wart should never be 
touched except by a competent surgeon. 


The Air Mail Route 


“Could I send a little fruit out West 
by air mail or is the cost prohibitive?” 
It is 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 
for each ounce or fraction of an ounce 
thereafter. 


Cane Syrup Is Not Sugar Syrup 

“I have a little factory for making 
preserves, fruit juices and such. A food 
inspector sent me a letter saying I could 
use sugar cane syrup but not sugar 
syrup. What is the difference?” Sugar 
cane syrup is the juice of the sugar cane 
with some of the water evaporated. 
Sugar syrup is water and sugar boiled 
down to the consistency of syrup. Not 
knowing the use you are making of the 
syrup I do not know why you should not 
use either. 


Fat in Evaporated Milk 

“Is there any fat in evaporated milk?” 
Yes, if my memory is correct, the gov- 
ernment requires at least 7.8 per cent of 
butter fat. 


Cream Cheese, What Is It? 

“What is meant by ‘full cream’ cheese?” 
The term “full cream” does not imply 
that the cheese is made from cream but 
does mean that it is made from milk that 
has all its cream. 


To Keep Olives Fresh 
“I have a little tea shop and I buy 
olives by the kit and sometimes wher 
trade is dull I lose some. Is there aay 
way they can be kept from spoiling? 
Yes. Keep the brine well over the olives, 
at least an inch. Watch it and when m 
develops pour it off, wash the olives 
thoroughly, put them in fresh boiled 
cooled brine and set them in the direct 
sunlight. If the olives have become 
flabby, replace the brine each day for 
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sur well together 14 ounces of the best 


salt to one gallon of water. Do not use 
a spoon or met tal utensil. It may blacken 
the olives. 
Turmeric in Mustard Pickles 

“What is this turmeric one often reads 
about in pickle recipes?” Turmeric is a 
yellow dye that comes from the root of 
a plant something like ginger. It is quite 
harmless. The reason it is called for is 
that it gives the appearance of mustard 
sauce on mustard pickle without the ex- 
pense and very strong taste of too much 
real mustard. 


CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS | 


“PAINT, Light and Water Good- 
P ness, how the letters came in on 
this subject. All of them were perfectly 
splendid and such an inspiration that we 
would like to print every one of them. 
The judges found the task of choosing 
the prize winner a hard one but after 
much deliberation they awarded first prize 
to Mrs. W. B. Lamb, Sampson County, N. 
C. Mrs. Lamb is a Master Home-maker. 
It is delightful to see that she is a splen- 
did writer too. So excellent were all the 
other letters, but especially viet were 
the letters of Mrs. Carlos C. Corley, 
Young County, Texas, and Mrs. Reba 
McKee, Geneva County, Alabama. To 
them we are sending a little token. In 
addition there were inspiring letters from 
others whom we put on the honorary list 
below. 


Light, Water, and Paint 
(The Prize Letter) 
CONSIDER running water, modern 
lights and paint worth while invest- 
ments from the standpoints of efficiency, 
appearance, economy of money and time, 
also strength and pleasure. Our hy- 
draulic ram, 500 yards away, brings the 
water to the house, laundry, chicken yard, 
horse and hog lots while I work, rest, 
sleep, read, visit, etc. It saves lots of 
time and strength. It also means much 








to the satiety of the home. lt saved ours 
from burning once when it caught on 
fire. And oh! the joy of a bathroom. 


“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

Oh! What a change from a kerosene 
lamp to modern lights; it is almost equal 
to having sight restored to the blind. It 
enables us to read and do other things at 
night without injuring our eyes. Then, 
the power that furnishes the lights can 
do very many things to lighten our la- 
bors. Ironing, cooking, churning, sweep- 
ing, sawing wood and numbers of other 
thmgs are made easier by i 


Then paint. My! but doesn’t paint 
change the appearance of things! It 
preserves, beautifies and just somehow 


makes a place look more like a home. 
It not only “takes a heap o’ livin’ to 
make a home,” it takes a mighty heap o’ 
work too, and these conveniences lend 
help in living that makes the home more 
livable. The paint gives the cheer and 
joy that, together with the conveniences 
that water and lights afford, go a long 
way toward holding the boys and girls 
in the home. I feel young at the age of 
59 and I’m sure running water, modern 
lights and paint (house) have been a 
great help in keeping me young by help- 
ing me with my work and improving the 
appearance of my surroundings. 

MRS.. W. B. LAMB. 

Sampson County, N. C. 


Honorable Mention 
O THE following the judges 
honorable mention. Their letters 
were all very good. Names and counties 
are given :— 
North Carolina 
Mrs. I. Berlyn, Wake; Mrs. Mary Nance, 
Surry; Mrs. N. G. Holmes, Iredell; Vertie 
Deane Ward, Watauga; Mrs. Lee Brintle, 
Surry; Mrs. R. S. Phipps, Guilford; Mrs. N. 
C. Trott, Orslow; Eljzabeth German, Wilkes. 
South Carolina 
Bethea, 
Virginia 
Mrs. S. A. Gentry, Rockingham; Mrs. J. H. 
Wells, Dinwiddie. 


awarded 


Mrs, T.. J. 


Marlboro. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














277—This is a charming pattern for either 


a slender or stout person. The belt 
may be of contrasting material if 
used for one who is slender but if 
used for the “pleasingly plump’ it 
should be made of the same material 
as the rest of the dress. No one stout 
wants to look cut in two. A _ blue 
and tan figured challie or crepe is 
lovely made by this pattern and 
trimmed with tan, or if plain silk is 
used the collar is pretty made of 
cream lace. This style is in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
833—An attractive apron and cap.—This 
apron and cap are just the thing for 
the housekeeper. Made of any cot- 
ton wash material such as percale, 
gingham, or broadcloth and trimmed 


























with contrasting braid, it makes a 
most attractive gift. This is espe- 
cially useful made of printed rubber 
cloth, glazed chintz or oilcloth. This 
style is for sizes small, medium, and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with 534 
yards of binding. 


286—A pretty calling dress.—This is just 
the kind of dress that most any 
woman likes to have in her ward- 
robe, especially if it is made of a 
firm cloth of wool or silk. Black with 
green embroidery is good, or dark 
gray and black are attractive. The 
flare in the skirt is good this season 
and adds a most charming touch to 
the plain skirt. This style is in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of binding. 
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MAKE 
EASIE 


—than you ever 
thought possible. 
The always de- 
pendable quality 
of Calumet en- 


ables you to ac- | LESS THAN 
complish better , 











DOUBLE 
ACTING ~~ PER BAKING 


CALUM | Om 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2'2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


results with less 


effort. Try it. 


























You will find all of the leading 
Please mention our 


Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display columns, 


paper when writing. 

Without A Dolls oF 
will show you how ae 
$100.00 every week and Lote a big 
permanent profitable business all 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 


Sar 



























You don’t need money or 
aj ey You can start making 
big money the very first day. 
* 
rd 
Full ow Spat’e Time 
The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
M r M d W N. people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
0 e en an omen ee e pleasant—more like visiting than work 
, —mMany take it up in spare time as a 
For years I have been advertising all over the United States 
until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds of items pst gpee Aandi ony ay ‘You can 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household 41) 4; das @ it, or put in 
necessities are used from coast to coast. To meet the enormous ull time, Start part time if you wish— 
demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- 0°U can change to full time any day 
dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the many you desire. You are always your own 
thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my products, boss, 
When you go in business with me, I | help you enjoy the prestige of 
association with best people,to have a ifulhome, wear good clothes 
and be presperousandhappy. To hel Oa Talierass cae Z 
large profit on all orders youtake. To help youreach customers quickly 
I give you an Auto free. I want you torealize at thestart what it means 
to be permitted to represent the famous CARNATION line. 
Don’t think you are not big enough for the busi- Just send me your name and address—no money— 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5, a year and I’ll show you how easy you can start earning 
with the right business as it is a bare existence big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
with the wrong one. I offer you the right one and from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
I am so sure of your making good that I will fur- own town. Mail coupon to me today. 
nish complete equipment tor your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right LaoA) 
ems — start. I even furnish you a fine sample President. 
a : Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Exclusive Territory —_ffaassariox cos bon sn 
5 St. Louis, Mo. *558 (Coupon) 
I give exclusive territory and start you in the Please send me full details about how you 
same way I have so many other men and .women will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
without cost. 


who are now prosperous and happy. You have a 
better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp 








it before someone beats you to it? Someone will Name ...... 
have this wonderfully prosperous business in your Address 











territory, it might as well be you. 
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Maximum milk production 
from thousands of fine 
dairy herds; rapid and more 
economical gains for Beef 
Cattle and Hogs; better 
wool clips and lamb crops 
from millions of sheep; in- 
creased egg production 
from countless poultry 
flocks — and better finish 
for all classes of livestock 
and poultry, for show and 
exhibition purposes; is the 
Wirect profitable achieve- 
ment of farmers and feed- 
ers who last year fed this 
gigantic total of 1,967,000 
tons of COTTONSEED 
MEAL to their livestock 
and poultry. COTTON- 
SEED MEAL is the world’s 
greatest source of protein 






























00 TONS 


of Cottonseed Meal 


were fed to livestock last year+ 


supplement. Per dollar in- 
vested there are more di< 
gestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of COTTONSEED 
MEAL than in any other 
concentrate. The Educa- 
tional Service of the Cot- 
tonseed Products Associa- 
tion, working with col- 
leges and universities, prac 
tical farmers and feeders, 
have worked out provens 
practical rations combining 
Cottonseed Meal with all 
types of home grown grain 
to be fed profitably to live- 
stock and poultry. This 
information is available on 
request. Simply sign and 
mail coupon below. No 
obligation on your part. 
Information is FREE, 



























LivesToc’ 





CU) Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit 


Meal sae mwame 


A. L, Ward, Director Educational Service, Dept CP-i 
Cottonseed Products Association, ‘ 
915 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 809 Pal Bldg., C 


bia, S.C. 





Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me. 














- Name 
pRrorits 
Address County 
P.O. State 
(1 Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit [] Feeding Poultry for Profit 1 Feeding Sheep for Profit 


(_] Feeding Livestock for Profits [() Feeding Hogs for Profit 








many of them for you. 












YOU CA 


Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


























~ Uncle Hi says— 


x “I have noticed this, the plow point 
that fits carries the genuine Oliver 


Trade Mark.”’ 


Repairs that bear this trade mark 
are genuine. They are made in the 
same factory as the famous Oliver 
plows, from original patterns or 
templates and must fit perfectly or 
they never leave the plant. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


Plowmakers for the World 
Richmond, Va. — Atlanta, Ga. 
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WE WANT YOU ve SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR 


A TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHIN 


to buy razor send us $ 
Dixie razors. 


for youre If you bu: 





$1.95. Be zo don't was ® setara to ue, The strop 
poseet Sve 


IG. Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. After trial if you want 
ismade by us especi for 
walher quatiy er ‘one cme for $5.00. Try the razor—then 


ee A free. oupen below. 
DIXIE MANU ACTURING COMPANY OD UNION CITY, GA, 





Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above. 


Name 


(6) 





P.O. 
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[ I'LL TELL ONE | 


By UNCLE P. F. 





Take a Look Around You 


} IS interesting, to hunt for the freaks 
and curiosities of nature. Most per- 
sons never notice them at all but a good 
eye and a love of nature will discover 
One of the first 
I ever discovered was a group of pines 
several miles from our home but easily 
seen almost any day. They resembled 


an old Viking boat with its high prow 


just leaving land. In the center a lone 
warrior towered above his fellows as if 
bidding goodbye to those left behind on 
the rocky shore. Already several oars 
had been adjusted and were dipping into 
the water. Yet I watched them for years 
and they never changed from their orig- 
inal position. 

Often I have found young black gums 
rooted at both ends and growing out in 
the middle. Likely some larger tree had 
fallen on them when small and pushed the 
growing end into rich swamp mud where 





PINNELL GRIGGS 


Winner of first prize in the Lone Scout 
Booster Contest held last-summer. His home 
is in North Carolina. 


it had taken root. Once or twice I have 
observed trees growing together and one 
having lost its top, a single shoot was be- 
ing nourished by the roots of both. 





r 





VIRGINIA CLUB NEWS 


M®* Sigurd Svensson, Swedish boys’ 
and girls’ club leader and secretary 
of the Swedish Association of Farm 
Youths, has been visiting the United 
States for the purpose of studying our 
methods of conducting 4-H club work. 
At the suggestion of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Mr. Svens- 
son spent two days in Virginia attending 
a short course. Recently word was re- 
ceived that he was highly pleased with 
the information that he secured from his 
visit. 

Four-H Club Girl Wins 
Louise Martin, James City County, re- 
cently received a five-dollar check from 
the North American Dye Corpora- 
tion for an original idea in the use 





of dyes. She took sugar bags and 
cut them into 9-inch squares. By 


using yellow and orange dyes she 
did each square in a tied dyed sun- 
burst and then put the squares to- 
gether with a stripe of unbleached 
muslin, thus forming a very attrac- 
tive bedspread. 











NOTICE TO SCOUTS 
QO” ACCOUNT of the very 


large numbers of other young 
folks to be reached, The Progres- 
sive Farmer has thought it best to 
give part of the third issue each 
month to material of interest to 
others than scouts. If all you 
scouts want the full page back it 
wil be up to vou to enroll such a 
large membership in the South that 
the directors of The Progressive 
Farmer Company can’t afford to 
turn you down, Remember, The 
Progressive Farmer Tribe expects 
to help you just as much as ever 
in working out tribe plans, answer- 
ing questions, helping you to get 
started, and promoting organiza- 
tions in each region, but we won't 
be able to give you as much space 
im the paper as we have been do- 
ing. ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 
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Future Farmers of America to Hold 
National Congress.—The first national 
meeting of the Future Farmers of 
America will be held at Kansas City in 
November during the National Livestock 
Show and Judging Contest. As Virginia 
is the mother of the Future Farmers 
movement, it is probable that the Virginia 
representativ es will receive special recog- 
nition at the first national meeting. W. 
S. Newman, state supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture, has been authorized to 
select the Virginia delegates. 
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| TONGUE TWISTERS | 


ia ERE are some old-time tongue twist- 
ers taken from Powergrams with 
which you can have no end of fun. Try 
playing school using the tongue twisters 
as the “lesson,” urging all to read them 
speedily. The “teacher” should send to 
the foot of the class any whose reading is 
not entirely satisfactory. 





1. Six slippery snakes sliding slowly south- 


ward. 

2. Five fantastic Frenchmen fanning five 
fainting females. 

3. Five fleeing flivvers full of fools and folly. 


4. How much dew would a dewdrop drop 
if a dewdrop could drop dew? 


5. A briskly blowing breeze blighting bright 


blossoms. 


6. Slick Stephen Stringer snared sixty slick, 
sickly silk snakes, 


7. Nine nautical Norwegians are nearly near- 
ing neighboring Norway, 


co 


N AURICE Teague, LS6-O, Bentley, 
N. C., would like to hear from other 

scouts who are interested in merit badges, 

stamps, wood, and Indian relics. 


“YOU BET THEY’RE 
DELICIOUS” 

This is Nell Isbell, daughter 
of Sam J. Isbell, owner 0 
Mountain Home Orchards, 
Oconee County, S. C., staf 
ing beside five bexes of Deli- 
cious apples from her daddy's 
1928 crop. Mr Isbell says oe 
Nell is sometimes called the 
“Apple Baby.’ 
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¢ THE SUN’S TRAVELS < 

> 

‘°° HE sun is not a-bed, when I ¢ 

c 

S ; At night upon my pillow lie; xy 

4 Still round the earth his way he £& 

e takes, « 

cy And morning after morning makes, £ 

§ While here at home, in shining day, £ 

P We round the sunny garden play, b 

. Each little Indian sleepy-head S 

xy Is being kissed and put to bed. £ 

P And when at eve I rise from tea, Sf 

> Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 

cy And all the children in the West 

£ Are getting up and being dressed. 

g, —R. L. Stevenson. 

Dyan pga ee 
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THE SCOUT QUESTION BOX | 
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Requirements of Lone Scouts 


“I wish to know if membership in the 
Lone Scouts compels you to military 
service at any time?” No, membership 
in the Boy Scouts of America does not 
require the scout to serve in the military 
service at any time. It attempts at all 
times to develop and promote good citi- 
zenship, but it is in no way a military 
organization. 


Ready for the Totem Pole Lodge 

“How much does the Tepee Lodge 
badge cost?” The Tepee Lodge badge 
costs 15 cents, and may be ordered from 
Boy Scout Supply Department, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
An Annual Celebration 

“When is Anniversary Week?’ Boy 
Scout Anniversary. Week is usually cele- 
brated about the first or second week in 
February of each year. In 1928 we be- 
lieve it began with the week starting Feb- 
ruary 8. 
Write for Supply Catalog 

“Please tell me where I may find in- 
formation about getting the Lone Scout 
badges.” If you will write Boy Scout 
Supply Department, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, they will be glad to send you 
a copy of the Scout Supply Catalog free. 
This catalog carries all information about 
badges, uniforms, scout supplies, many 
scout books, etc. 


Badges Not a Part of Membership 
Outfit 

“T have just joined the Lone Scouts 
and have received my handbook but J have 
not yet received my badge. When may I 
expect it?” The 50-cents membership 
fee does not include the badge. It only 
includes a year’s membership in the Boy 
Scouts of America and The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe, a year’s subscription to 
Lone Scout, a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe handbook, and all rights 
and privileges of the scout organization. 
The membership badge of the Lone Scout 
Division may be ordered from Supply 
Department in New York for 20 cents. 





WILLIE. WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN—Lopsright. 1928. by 


Publishers Syndicate | 
J 








“‘T would of stayed all day at Pug’s, 

t his mother come home when we was 
havin’ a pillow fight an’ I remembered 
about doin’ my piano practice.” 

“I just needed two more cents to have 
@ nickel, an’ I was goin’ to charge Pug 
Gnd Skinny a penny apiece to see my 
» an’ then I had to go an’ slip on the 
BePs on’ bust it.” 
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OWN a country road at 

night, what a message 
there is in the curtained 
windows! Some framing a 
dim, uncertain flicker, 
silently tell their story of 
dreary lives ...a pale, tired 
woman... brooding men 
... listless children. 


Will your windows ever 
tell that story to the in- 
different world? 


But look! There is a 
home more worthy to 
house your loved ones. No 
better house than yours... 
perhaps not as good. But 
its windows radiate the 
brillianceof electricity. The 
story they tell is one of hap- 
piness, contentment ... of 
days lengthened-by electric 
light . . . of work shortened 
by the magic of electric 
power. For those windows 
are telling the story of 
Delco-Light ... 


-;- And what a story! Not 
only of comforts, conven- 
iences, a better, happier life, 
buta story of profits. . . actual 
dollars and cents profits; 


*_* * * 


that 


Thousands, yes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Delco-Light users tell the 


DEPENDABLE 


eeectraric 


Also Manufacturers of TER 





means 
everything,” 


days a year! 


money.” 
writes Mr. George Y. 
Sweeny, “Delco-Light saves us at 
least three hours’ time a day ... 365 
Even at only 25 cents 
an hour, that means $273.75 a year 


More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY 


What story do your 


windows tell to the world? 





same story. ‘Time and labor-saving 
y 


“Counting 


PRODUCTS OF 
TEMS GENERAL MOTORS 





-..-Mr. J. A. Ingram estimates 
that Delco-Light saves him $108 
a year, just in the one operation 
of milking. Think how much 
time he saves by not having to 
pump and carry water. 


The latest development of 
Delco-Light is a big, new power ™ 
and light plant with a 4-cylinder 
air-cooled, valve-in-head motor 
with power for the big jobs. Here 
is the super-powered farm electric 
plant which thousands have been 
waiting for. 

















































How Delco-Light makes 
its own payments 


Wicth all its benefits, Delco-Light 
actually costs nothing in the long 
run. General Motors terms are 
so easy and Delco-Light’s savings 
so great that it actually makes its 
own payments. 


Now that winter is coming, 
call up the Delco-Light man and 
have a demonstration in your 
home. It will be an evening of 
entertainment for all your family. 


Meanwhile, mail the coupon 
below for your copy of “A day 
and a night with Delco-Light,” 
the remarkable new book which 
tells the whole Delco-Light story. 
It’s free. Clip the coupon right now 
while you think of it. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation y 
Dept. P-206 Dayton, Ohio 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-206, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please tell me how I can have the 
advantages of Delco-Light on my place 
now. Send me complete details and 
free illustrated literature on the subjects 

have checked. 


( ) Delco-Light Electric Plants 

( ) D-L Water Systems 

( ) Delco-Light Batteries 
ST PETE PEC Ee Creer ee 
Seer TOME. snatesasthsankied 
CGD. 6 c.c6susc 00:00 ce ccventn ae 




















Trappers 
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Triumph Trape 





$1.12 Per Doz 
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MAIL THIS —_a nie] 97-\ 4 
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catal you 
inten to trap HILL 
this winter. Send me FREE Pri 
| Send your name and address for Funsten Supply Catalog, ete. 
Complete Free Svenpers eincluding 
Funsten Catalog of Trappi Supplies. 
re now for big money this winter. 









FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 


320 Funsten Building, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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It’s Hard Traveling and Spills Aplenty on 
The Dash for Rig -Rig 
By FRANCIS FLOOD 
E} i) 








NO, IT’S NOT NAILS OR TACKS, IT’S THORNS 












Saati Z 


Our tires would become matted with thorns, reports Flood, so that occasionally we set 


a bunch of natives to work with small pincers to pull them out. 


This picture was taken 


before a French rest house “back of Chad,’ and near the only well within 30 miles. 


“@‘OME to my office this morning, at 

nine,” invited the commandant of 
the French fort at N’Guigmi. ‘You'll 
see that, difficult as your road has been 
so far, your real troubles in crossing 
Africa by motorcycle haven’t yet begun.” 


At nine, the sandy courtyard of the 
post was already dazzling white in the 
sun. Each grain of sand was a crystal- 
lized hellion of heat, firing back to the 
fevered sun, ray for ray, every calorie 
sent down. It was hot. We put on our 
cork sun helmets and plowed through 
the deep, soft sand of the courtyard. 


We came to the commandant’s office. 
A soldier held aside the grass matting 
which hung over the doorway to shut 
out the glare of the sun and sand, and 
we entered. It was cool inside those 
thick mud walls. All the direct light 
was shut out, and a huge swinging fan 
suspended above the desk was propelled 
through a system of ropes and pulleys 
by a pair of Gold Dust twins hidden be- 
hind a pile of saddles in a corner. 


“You want to know about the road to 
Rig-Rig and to Mao,” the commandant 
turned to us and said. “These men will 
tell you.” As much as to say, “I haven't 
the heart myself.” 


The interpreter questioned, in detail, a 
merchant who had traveled the route 
many times, en caravan. Then he dis- 
cussed it with the black postman whose 
fast camel had made the trip twice 
monthly for three years. Apparently he 
was searching for one ray of hope—and 
had failed to find it. Turning to us apol- 
ogetically, sadly, the interpreter broke 
the news that, with all our hard trip from 
Zinder and Maine Soroa, we hadn't seen 
anything yet. From N’Guigmi on the 
sand was deeper and softer in the cara- 
van trail itself, and the terrain beside 
the road was so bumpy and cut up with 
sand holes, clumps of bush, sand burs, 
and stumps as to make it impossible to 
travel off the trail. Furthermore, there 
were only two villages in the hundred 
miles between N’Guigmi and Rig-Rig. 
There were “encampments” occasionally 
but at some there were no people and at 
others not even water. 


We thanked him, for he’d done his 
best, and went back to our quarters in 
the fort. 


“We'll take the side-cars off, Pop, load 
’em on camels along with the rest of our 
baggage, tires, gasoline, and such, and 
we'll tackle this stretch with our solo 
bikes,” said Jim. 


“I’ve never ridden a solo motorcycle, 
sans side-car, in ‘my life,” I protested, 


“and this piece of Africa sounds like a 
stiff contract for a professional motor- 
cycle rider.” 


“Well, you'll probably learn more be- 
tween here and Rig-Rig than on any 
hundred miles back home,” Jim encour- 
aged. “And besides, the sand’ll be soft 
lighting. And nobody to laugh at you 
when you tumble.” 


“No. Not even a doctor if .I break 
my leg.” 

We ordered five camels for the next 
day and then Jim and Bobo went to work 
removing the side-cars. A good “boy” 
was this big Stygian Bobo of ours. He'd 
been given to us by the French military 
government to be our valet, interpreter, 
watchdog, and general Man Friday as 
long as we would stay in N’Guigmi. He 
was a tailor and leather worker by pro- 
fession but had been a valet to a French 
officer for a time. 

Bobo and Jim got some native-tanned 
antelope skins and made for each tire 
casing a complete inner boot about four 
inches wide, going all the way around and 


‘sewed together at the ends. These were to 


protect our tubes against punctures by 
those thousands of thorns that we always 
picked up when we left the road and 
just struck out across Africa, off the 
caravan trail. We had to do a lot of 
this cross-country bushwhacking because 
the sand was usually too deep in the 
camel trail for us to travel there. Be- 
sides, we had to navigate around what 
hills we could miss and zigzag back and 
forth, taking them on the slant, up those 
we had to cross. 


“Now, we'll have to deflate our balloon 
tires clear down to 8 or 10 pounds of 
air,” said Jim, “so they’ll flatten out and 
give the maximum traction in the sand. 
But that'll make the rear tire slip on the 
rim and pull out the valve.” So he tap- 
ed the inner edge of the rim to make it 
rough, as well as narrower. Then he 
split an extra inner tube all the way 
around, took out the valve and stuffed 
the rubber into the rear casing, between 
the regular tube and the antelope boot, 
leaving one edge sticking out alongside 
the rim to bind and help prevent slipping. 


All those extras filled the casing so 
full that it was a half-day’s job to get 
the tire on—but it didn’t seem that it 
would ever slip, or puncture either. And 
it never did. With our motors wide 
open, in low gear, we struggled through 
sand, our tires deflated almost flat, and 
never an inch did they slip. 


We loaded all our tires, spare parts, 
gasoline, and luggage onto the camels, 
ate one last big meal in the N’Guigmi 








fort, and two hours behind our camels 
started for Rig-Rig. 


The camel trail itself, the “route prop- 
re,” was impossible from the start. Fifty 
feet wide and longer than I dared to 
guess, this huge sand bin of a road had 
been ground down into the desert, deep 
and soft and white, by the squashing, 
padded hoofs of years of camel caravans. 


I lifted the heavy machine, started the 
motor and tried to move on. Straddling 
the bike didn’t get us anywhere and 
pushing from the side made it fall over 
the other way unless I’d lean it toward 
me so much I’d be half carrying it. I 
sweat my bush shirt black and then re- 
membered that we couldn’t carry enough 
drinking water for me to do that very 
often—even if I wanted to. 


To the left across a half mile of no 
man’s sand was a fringe of scrub trees 
and thick bush. Maybe we could make 
headway over there—if we could get to 
it. Might as well try, for there was no 
place else to go. 


Tugging bodily through sand _ blow- 
outs, missing a few, tumbling and slid- 
ing about over the eternal bumps and 
clumps of scrub, falling and getting up, 
sweating and straining, we finally wres- 
tled the bucking, diving bikes up onto 
the slightly firmer ground among the 
trees and bush. Here we could go fast 
enough to keep our feet off the ground 
about half the time—but always in low 
gear and always dodging stumps and 
bush and often crashing into something 
we didn’t know was there. 

We'd left the caravan route. We 
weren't even on a foot-path. We were 
simply out in “the blue,” which is the 
desert idiom for what the jungle folks 
call the bush-and what we call the sticks 
or the slick or the wide open spaces. We 
were simply in Africa, going east—with 
2,500 miles yet to go. 

Sometimes the sand in the camel route 
was hard enough so we could travel in 





THE BEARDED BUSHMAN— FRANCIS 
FLOOD HIMSELF 


the road, but it was just as much work 
even there. In the road, low gear was 
impossible; our wheels would simply 
burrow holes and we'd chug down to a 
stop. High gear was impossible, because 
we lacked the power. Traveling in in- 
termediate_offered the same complications 
the Irishman had with his tight, new 
shoes: They’d be all right after he’d 
worn ’em a few days but in the mean- 
time he couldn’t get ’em on. We could 
travel in intermediate, but we couldn’t 
get started. 

Fifteen miles an hour was as slow as 
I could go and still keep upright and 
not bog down in the sand, and 20 was the 
speed I tried to keep—as fast as the 
motor would go in intermediate. Now, 
it’s one thing to fall off a motorcycle 
while plugging along in low gear, prob- 
ably with one foot on the ground anyway. 
But it’s quite another to be zooming 
across Africa, 15 or 20 miles an hour, 
hanging on like a jockey on a wild steer 
—if a steer could go that fast—skidding 
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and sliding from the edge of one disaster 
into the middle of another, like a fire 
truck on a drunk, and then to pile the 
whole works in one grand sudden smash, 
My snorting motorcycle and I piled up at 
20 miles an hour many times that day, 
Sometimes Jim would find me underneath, 
sometimes on top, and sometimes 15 feet 
away, picking sandburs out of what was 
left of my clothes. 

Well, years passed. 
day we missed the well 
dant had so carefully marked on our 
little penciled map. There was no well, 
And precious little water in our canteens, 
In a big basin which we thought might 
contain an oasis, and which in any other 


And then one 
the comman- 


country would have been a lake, we 
camped. Thought a caravan might come 
along. 


For two hours I explored that basin 
looking for a water hole. There had 
been many. I could see where the goats 
and camels had drunk out of pools that 
were now dried up. We were too late. 

“Here’s water, Pop,” Jim yelled, and 
I went back to camp. He was boiling 
something in an old gallon oil can we 
used for a water carrier. It looked like 
coffee. “That’s water,” he explained. 
“Not bad.” 

“Where'd you find it?” I asked. 

“A jackal showed it to me. It was 
just light enough to see him and I fig- 
ured if there was a jackal then there 
must be water. So I lay low and watched 
him. He went down into that basin, 
there where you see all those dead rush- 
es. And after while he went away again. 
So I beat it down there and found this,” 

It was the only basin I had missed in 
my patrol of the whole valley and it was 
on the upper side, too. 

“Better not go down to see the well 
til this has boiled and cooled and you’ve 
had a drink. . You'll probably enjoy it 
more. This looked pretty bad before I 
strained it through my shirt-tail.” 

Next morning we _ boiled another 
gallon and took it along with us. 
According to our map we were only 20 
kilometers from Lade, a year-round vil- 
lage, and there’d be plenty of water 


there. We made our 20 kilometers. No 
Lade. We struggled along for five more. 
No Lade. At two or three miles an hour 


we sweat through five more. No Lade 
—and our water was nearly gone. Prob- 
ably a half pint left. I told Jim I was 
good for just one more intermediate gear 
dash before we camped for the night. 
Five more kilometers, no water, and no 
Lade! Perhaps we’d gone past. Th? 
big caravan route branched off so much 
we might easily have taken the wrong 
fork and missed a little grass village 
hidden down in a water basin. We'd 
missed villages before that were sup- 
posed to be on the route. 


It was 3:o’clock. Neither of us had 
had a drink since one, and all the water 
we had was a half pint each in the cat- 
bide generators on our motorcycles that 
Jim happened to remember. Lucky 
thought. We'd keep that though—keep 
it until we needed it. 


We held a council of war. No us¢ 
looking for Lade any more. Undoubtedly 
missed it. Rig-Rig probably 20 miles 
away; it was 30 from Lade, and no water 
of any kind between Lade and Rig-Rig. 
‘A day’s run if we had good luck. 
Couldn’t possibly do it on our water sup- 
ply and we knew there was no water ol 
any kind between Lade and Rig-Rig. 
No basin near here. No use to look for 
water. Better make camp quietly, keep 
in the shade, lie down, conserve our ef- 
ergy—and just hope that somebody would 
come along. 


We lay down. Evening came, but I 
didn’t sleep much that night. 


Of course, I lived through this all 
right, or I wouldn’t be telling about 1 
But I believe it was the tightest fix I 
was ever in. Tell you all about it next 
week. I'll tell you right now, howevel, 
I’ve got a nice clear glass of cool watef 
here on the table as I write. 


(Continued next week.) 
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North Carolina Farm News 


ESEARCH workers with tobacco at 

the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia met at 
the North Carolina 
State College Octo- 
ber 17 to formulate 
recommendations to 
be made to growers 
during the coming 
year. The recom- 
mendations agreed 
upon will be widely 
circulated in the four 
tobacco states. 


Craven Dairymen Have Good Mar- 
ket—Establishment of an ice cream 
plant at New Bern assures Craven Coun- 
ty dairymen of a steady and profitable 
market for their sweet cream and milk. 
During the past month this plant has paid 
local dairymen $5,797.48. The new plant is 
managed by Roy P. Mayo, who says he 
wants his entire supply of cream to come 
from local farmers. 

Ill 


Club Boy Wins.—Grand champion 
honors in the boys’ and girls’ Jersey calf 
club show at the Catawba County Fair 
were won by Cecil Mauser of Hickory, 
whose Jersey calf won the silver cup over 
75 other entries. The prize winning calf 
was raised by young Mauser. The show 
of Jersey cattle at this fair was said to 
be the largest ever held in North Carolina, 
with over 150 entries. 


IV 


Cotton Too Cheap, Says Blalock.— 
“In spite of recentadvances, cotton is still 
selling too low,” declares U. B. Blalock, 
general manager of the North Carolina 
Cotton Association in a_ recent state- 
ment. Mr. Blalock doubts that a crop 
of 14,439,000 bales will be produced as 
was estimated by the government report 
of September 1. Since that time, he 
says, the crop of the Carolinas and 
Georgia has suffered a depreciation of 
around 400,000 bales. He says that the 
Texas crop is reported to be running 
about as last year with other states run- 


ning far behind. 
Vv 


Indians Have Fair.—The 15th fair 
of the Cherokee Indians was held at the 
reservation in Swain County the first 
week in October. Near 10,000 visitors 
from all over Western North Carolina 
and adjoining states poured into the gates 
each day. Among the many attractive 
exhibits, none was more interesting than 
the 3,000 full-blooded members of the 
ancient Cherokee tribe who have their 
homes in this reservation. 


VI 


Farmers’ Federation Grows.—After 
seven years of united efforts, farmers of 

estern North Carolina are beginning to 
solve the problem of marketing their sur- 
plus produce through the Western North 
Carolina Farmers’ Federation. This asso- 
ciation was organized in 1920 by James 
G. K. McClure and was capitalized in 
1921 at $4,000. It now has a capitaliza- 
tion of $250,000 and has established a 
system of coOperative warehouses located 
at strategic points serving 20 counties 
of Western Carolina. The federation is 
now turning its attention to the estab- 
lishment of small canneries to handle sur- 
plus fruit and vegetables. 


Vil 

Timely News From County Agents. 
—A wide range of topics is included in 
the county agents’ report this week. 
Craven.—Six farmers of the county are hog- 

Sing down their corn and soybean fields and 
Supplementing this feed with fish meal in self- 
eeders, 
_Cumberland.—Counting 5,000 bolls of cotton 
in 10 fields showed 1,185 rotten and 463 dam- 
aged by weevil, making a total damage of 
@PProximately 30 per cent to the crop in the 
fields studied. 

Jones.—A coéperative shipment of 250 bush- 
*s of North Carolina grown Abruzzi rye was 
Teceived by farmers. 

Durham.—R, H. Shaw sold an average of 700 
Melons per acre at an average price of 25 
cents each. 
oiuilford.—Fifteen cars of high grade dairy 
= have been shipped into the county this 

ar. 
gi tontgomery.—R. R. Auman pastured 12 head 

Cattle and work stock on a 2%-acre pas- 


_. ture this summer and the sod is now in ex- 


Ment condition. 


Person.—Self-feeder No. 48 was built at a 
field demonstration last week. 

Wake.—A New Hill farmer says he would 
have been forced to quit growing sweet pota- 
toes on account of wilt had he not learned 
to treat the seed for disease control. 

Scotland.—Farmers are dissatisfied with the 
poor offers made on their long staple cotton. 
They have to peddle their samples of 1 1-16 
inch staple to get as much as 50 points above 
the price for %-inch cotton. 

»Union.—Scores of farmers report filling their 
barns and every available shed with a high 
grade of lespedeza hay. 

Catawba.—J. H. and H. D. Frye are selling 
apples from 40 acres of orchard for $1.50 per 
bushel at the trees. 

Surry.—Tobacco poor in quality. Much bar- 
ley being planted. 

Anson.—C. B. Briley has installed a hydrau- 
lic-ram water system in his home. 

Beaufort.—Three cars of hogs were shipped 
this week. 

Bertie.—J. R. Lawrence of the Colbran sec- 
tion will sow between 50 and 75 acres of 
lowland to carpet grass and lespedeza and 
will stock the pasture with beef cattle. <A 
purebred Hereford bull and native cows will 
be used. 





| PALMETTO FARM NEWS | 


As Told by Some Wide-awake 
County Agents 


NDERSON.—With the assistance 
of R. W. Hamilton, soil fertility 
specialist, we recently had a farm tour 
and several field meetings. On this tour 
the results of various cover 
crops and methods of im- 
proving soil fertility were 
studied. The attendance was 
good and I believe that a 
: good acreage of these crops 
will be secured as a result of 

this work.—S. M. Byars. 
Dorchester.— W. C. Hutto, of St. 
George, bought $3 worth of Pee Dee No. 
5 corn seed from the Pee Dee Experi- 
ment Station last spring. He told me a 
few days ago that he was satisfied that 








the $3 spent for good corn seed had made- 


him $25 or $30 the first season—T. M. 
Cathcart. 


Marion.——One lot of 20 hogs in our 
first shipment on a 34-day feed test cost 
the feeder 5% cents per pound, This par- 
ticular lot of hogs gained 2.2 pounds per 
hog per day for the entire 34 days, This 
lot also sold for $13.35 per hundred and 
figured a net to the grower of $7.08 per 
hundred pounds.—W. R. Wells, Jr. 

Aiken.— Master Farmer Henry L. 
Lake and his Master Farm Homemaker 
wife were tendered a banquet by the 
Aiken Kiwanis Club and Chamber of 
Commerce, which was attended by the 
largest crowd that has been assembled 
for a dinner party in Aiken for some 
time. The banquet was a howling suc- 
cess.—C. Lee Gowan. 


Chester.—Field meetings were held 
at the two-year rotation demonstrations 
in this county. A significant feature of 
these meetings was the fact that at C. B. 
Simpson’s, which is in the Oakley Hall 
community where they have a real live 
farmers’ club, the attendance was greater 
than the attendance at the other three 
plots combined.—Ralph W. Coarsey. 


Orangeburg. — Three ton - litters 
weighed this month gave an average of 
264 pounds per pig for the 32 pigs, the 
feed cost being $5.68 per 100 pounds of 
gain and showing an average return of 
$2.29 per bushel for corn fed.—R. F. 
Kolb. 


McCormick.—To date 4,190 pounds 
of hairy vetch and around 600 pounds 
Austrian winter peas have been placed 
with farmers for feed and soil improve- 
ment crops. Austrian peas are growing 
in popularity among the farmers, but lo- 
cal experience with this crop is so limit- 
ed that most farmers are sowing it as 
an experiment this fall, and are depend- 
ing upon hairy vetch, a crop they know, 
for their main soil improvement and feed 
crop.—Thos. W. Morgan. 
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Big Ben 
De Luxe 
$3.75 


‘Baby ‘Ben De Luxe 
$3.75 


Where good time-keeping begins 


Here is where GOOD time-keeping begins for 
millions of people who rely on Westclox alarms, 
pocket watches and automobile clocks. 


In this great factory, covering acres and acres, the 
same precise standards of workmanship that make 
Big Ben world-famous for long life and reliability, 
are applied to the building of all Westclox. 


You can select any of them with confidence; they 
all carry the same trade-mark and guarantee. 





You have a variety of Westclox to choose from, 
prices ranging from $1.50 to $3.75. The same models 
with luminous night-and-day dials, $2.25 to $5.00. 


Quickly attached on dash 
or above windshield. 
Fits any car 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 



































Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman for five years. 


This Fine Rifle for selling only 12 bottles 
of perfume at 15c each. Write for perfume today. 
COLUMBIA NOVELTY CO., Dept. B-62, 

East Boston, Mass. 









































More and more farm- 
ers are turning to 


CAMBRIA FENCE 


To anyone who knows Cambria Fence, it is easy to see 
why more and more farmers are using it. 


St ceanteice, sak aniikes masta call 


Cambria Fence is a hinge-joint, cut-stay standard field 
fence. It is made from a grade of Bethlehem Steel that 
Bethlehem Metallurgists have selected as the best for the 
purpose. The zinc coating, applied by a special process, 
does not crack, flake or peel. And the Flexo-Joint and 
the Tension-Curve enable Cambria Fence to be tightly 
stretched so as to retain its strength and serviceability. 


All in all, Cambria Fence is a high quality 
product—honest, dependable. Set up Cambria 
Fence,and you won't have to think about fence 
again for a long time. That’s why so many 
farmers are using it—more of them every year. 














BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM > 
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Black Diamond Files 





How Fast Can Your Saw Cut a “Channel?” 


A dull saw may be likened to a poorly 
One makes hard work of 
cutting a channel through water; the other 
of a “channel” through board. 


designed boat. 


Your saw will cut a clean channel quickly 
if you will sharpen its teeth with a Black 
Diamond Slim Taper File. 


For every filing job on your farm, there is a 
sharp, durable Black Diamond File. 
can obtain the ones you need from your 
hardware or mill supply dealer. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R. I. 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Ghinaies and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Zasy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES 

RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 
THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
609 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 
Dept. D, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








WHITE LEGHORN- HENS AND “MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatch- 
ing eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg 
bred 28 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. GE B. FERRIS, 

930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ae 


CHICKS. C.0.D. 277 ho chide 
Pure-bred. Write for cata! 
eeks stock pad M ne pul. lets. Ref- 
ational Bank t 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, :52W. ath. St, Lexington, Ky. 
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In 25%, 50% and 100% Virgin Wool 
—styled and sized accurately for men 
and boys. Knit on spring needle machines, 
giving it that comfortable “springy” tex- 
Cold-defying, 
Also Springtex Cotton Ribbed unions and two piece garments in 
light and heavy weights for every member of the family. 


__.BODYGARD Thermometer—handsome, 

cal and accurate. 
us the 
dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 
we will send you this useful gift absolutely free and 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNIFTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway 


UNDER 


health-protecting. 


practi- 
Suitable for inside or outside 
name of your local underwear 


New York City 
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| COTTON PRODUC’ TION ESTIMATES SHOW | HEAVY DECREASE | 





THe October cotton report issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture on Monday, October 8, 
showed a decrease of more than 400,009 
bales in the probable 1928 production, 
as compared with the September re- 
port indicating a production of 14,439,- 
000 bales. The October estimated prox 
duction is 13,993,000 bales. Storm 
damage and destructive rains in the 
Southeast the latter part of August and 





the first of 
be foreseen 
have made 


September that could not 
in the September estimate, 
themselves rather strongly 
felt in the latest estimate. Every cot- 
ton state east of Mississippi shows a 
probable decrease in production as com- 


pared with conditions at the t’me the 
September report was compiled. The 
following detailed report by states 


should prove of interest to every cotton 
farmer :— 





Per cent Estimated Bales production 
1928 acreage condition acre yield Estimated Ginnings 
State (for harvest) October 1, 1928 October 1, 1928 192: 1927 

WINGMIIE cdo cet des ecewnmers 82,000 70 262 45,000 31,000 
North Carolina ...cccicsces 1,839,000 59 240 925,000 861,000 
South. Carolitiad .. 66sec ees 2,487,000 49 158 820,000 730,000 
CEOTHIE  cevedcdevescedewswes 3,798,000 50 133 1,060,000 1,100,000 
WIOTIM, 05.64.0609 60s cee taqewes 94,000 50 92 18,000 17,000 
WEISSOGEL ag ci cseciseitcouceee 367,000 57 204 157,000 115,000 
‘TTT Peer eee 1,082,000 56 170 385,000 359,000 
PIQUER 565 ccax sae seweeeets 3,367,000 50 132 930,000 1,191,000 
PORGRIGETIOE ais ocecdcnsdoces 688,000 54 171 1,320,000 1,355,000 
DOISINER. <éccccriserveeades 1,829,000 50 152 580,000 548,000 
ME Ss edo ceksles she eneet nee 17,631,000 58 137 5,050,000 4,352,000 
RIMINMOMER: .cb0Neciee cd edires 4,630,000 47 125 1,210,000 1,037,000 
PRR AUMEE <0 bihs acces wasspeene 3,468,000 53 156 1,130,000 1,000,000 
New Mexico ....cccscscccce 108,000 84 341 77,000 70,000 
DIORA. su siactcezereveceeds 198,000 80 314 130,000 51,000 
CIOPTIE: © oso vseenscececeidve 221,000 85 318 147,000 91,000 
RIRMISE oreieck odaeh eqs aak 4"? 27,000 69 159 9,000 7,000 

United States .........- 44,916,000 54.4 149.1 13,993,000 12,955 ,000 
Lower California .........+ 160,000 83 106 89,000 45,000 








'LET’S NOT FEED OUR GRAIN | 
AND SEED CROPS TO WEEVILS 


FTER seeds have infested, 

then the one safe remedy for that lot 
of seed and the best preventive for the 
next generation of seed is fumigation— 
gas ’em! 

But seeds free of weevils when stored 
or made free by fumigation after storage, 
may become reinfested if not stored in 
weevil-proof containers. One great need 
on nearly every Southern farm is storage 
places made to store seeds in and made so 
that fumigation may be economical and 
effective ; ba it is, airtight, so that the 
fumes of the destroying chemical can be 
held Aol enough to do their deadly work 
to the insects. 





become 


We do not mean to say that fumigation 
is the only means by which weevils in 
seeds can be controlled. It is not; for 
heat, cold storage, lime, and even dust 
may protect stored seeds from weevils. 
We do say, however, that the farmer 
who produces seeds subject to destruction 
by weevils can preserve them against this 
enemy most effectively and economically 
if he has storage for the seeds specially 
constructed or adjusted to fumigation. 
This means a ventilated storage place 
that can easily be made airtight. 

After placing the seeds in airtight con- 
tainers calculate the cubic contents in 
feet, from the top of the pile of seed to 
the bottom. Then for each 100 cubic 
feet fumigate with two pounds of carbon 
disulphide. Place this on top of the pile 
and in flat dishes or pans and cover all 
well with sacks, tarpaulin, or something 
similar. This covering holds the fumes 
in and multiplies the deadly effects. If 
the temperature is 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
or higher, repeat in ten days and at 
longer intervals for lower temperatures. 

The disulphide is more effective in 
warm than in cool weather and has lit- 


tle effect in low temperatures. The best 
time to apply is in the late forenoon. 
Keep under fumigation through the 


second day to cover two periods of high 
temperature. 

Remember that disulphide of carbon is 
inflammable and even explosive in con- 
finement and keep all fire and even sparks 
away. Do not breathe the fumes. 


For further accounts of weevil con- 
trol consult the following: Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 915, To Reduce Weevil Waste in 
Southern Corn, and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1275,. Weevtls in Beans and Peas. 
These will be sent free on request to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and contain detailed in- 
formation very farmer producing corn, 
peas, or beans should know and put into 
practice. 









"A FURTHER STUDY OF TO. | 
| BACCO PRICES 





(Concluded from page 14) 


from the bright districts will depress the 
market for Burley. 


Farmers Should Study Department 
Forecasts Before Planting 
HAT I have tried to do in this ar- 
ticle, and it’s the only excuse I have 
for writing it, is to show how prices re- 
spond to fluctuations of supply and con- 
sumption, and the dangers, that beset 
growers who take last year’s prices as a 
guide for this year’s planting. “But,” 
you will say, “how am I to know what 
changes are taking place in supply and 
demand?” It must be admitted that the 
farmer is up against it a little bit in gath- 
ering statistics of the kind referred to in 
this article. One source of infor- 
mation that is open-to him if he cares 
to use it is the bulletin published by the 
Department of Agriculture each February, 


entitled The Agricultural Outlook. That 
report is devoted to an analysis of the 
situation confronting the various farm 
crops. It is written by men who have 


given attention to specific crops and are 
in possession of the information necessary 
to an intelligent understanding of the 
outlook. 

I sometimes think that what a good many 
farmers say about outlook reports is “Oh, 
what the heck do they know about it?” 
and then, dazzled by last year’s prices, 
they plunge into disaster; or discouraged 
by them, they overlook an opportunity for 
better prices. 

It may be that we have not yet mas- 
tered the problem of getting these reports 
into the hands of farmers. It is no small 
matter to get wide and effective distri- 
bution of such a report in a short space 
of time, and my hope is that this article 
will serve not only to stir up thought on 
what makes prices, but to advertise the 
existence of outlook reports. They are 
intended to be of service to farmers and 
to help them avoid just such situations 
as the one which now confronts tobacco 
growers in the flue-cured tobacco ci 


"POLITICAL ADVERTISING NG | 





E BELIEVE it would be well if 

more arguments were presented to 
voters for calm consideration at their frre- 
sides rather than presented by gr andilo- 
quent orators or high pressure political 
workers. For this reason The Prog 
sive Farmer offers its advertising col- 
umns to either political party that wishes 
to present its claims to our readers, with- 
out ourselves assuming responsibility for 
the arguments that may be presented now 
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Detober 20, 1928 


"40 to 40 Years of Service 


With Clark ‘Cutaway’ 
arrows” Say these farmers 


“7 have a Clark ‘Cutaway’ Harrow that my 
pought nearly 40 years ¢ When he died 18 years 
ago it came into my possession, and I reckon it has 





been used every year since it was bought, I run a 
two-horse farm and use it a good deal.’’—J. F. Mc- 
Connell, Ashland, Ga. 

“Send me prices of parts of your Clark 6-foot Re- 
yersible Extension Harrow. I have had it 16 or 18 


years; it is the finest cultivator in an orchard I ever 
used and I have tried out several kinds,’’—F. G 
Pickering, Joliet, Montana. 

“Send me the price of a set of wooden “bearings for 
a two-horse Reversible Single Action Harrow. I bought 
this harrow from you over 10 years ago. It has ren- 
dered satisfactory service year after year in spite of 
the fact that it received the roughest usage of any tool 
on the farm.’’—J. Philip Detsch, Nashoba, Mass. 


i. 


q Single Action Harrow 
fitted with cutout or 

i solid disks of cutlery 
steel, heat treated and 

forged sharp for bet- 

ter work and longer wear. Reversible gangs. 
Light draft. Disks carry weight of machine. 
Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Mail coupon for FREE catalog and book, “The 


Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 
seen SaeSeeeeeaeeaaaeeseanee 
The Cutaway Harrow Company, 
374 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Please send me FREE your catalog, prices and book, 
“The Soil and Its Tillage.’’ 














Six Vital Points 
found in MINNEAPOLIS Tractors 


1. Has the best oiling system of any tractor. 
Fresh oil is constantly being delivered to the 
crank shaft and connecting rod bearing” 

2. It has the largest motor (4%x7) for ite 
rating (17-30). 

3. Belt power is delivered direct from the crank 
shaft, not through bevel gears. 

4. Motor cylinders are equipped with remoy- 
able sleeves. 

5. Traction power is delivered through spur 
gears, accepted as the proper way. 

6. Weight is properly distributed on front and 
Tear wheels to give the best result for all kinds 
of work. 


Write us for further details 
Priees right—Terms to suit you. 


Frick Co., Inc. 


Columbia, 8. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Inder \ COZY] _ 
FIGURFIT W. iad 


and Comfort. a 


You enjoy cold weather 
days when you’re wearing an 
Indera Figurfit Knit Princess 
Slip. For it gives you plen- 
ty of cozy warmth. 

And it’s a comfortable 
warmth, too. An Indera 
can’t crawl up around your 
hips or bunch between your 
knees, The patented knit 
border looks after that. In- 
dera fits like a glove. 

And you’re not bothered 
with shoulder straps slipping 
off your shoulders—every In- 
dera has STA-UP shoulder 
6traps—they CAN’T SLIP. 


Easy to launder — NO 
ONING. 























Made in a variety of 
weights. In cotton, wool and 
cotton, 100%, wool worsted, 
rayon mixtures. Fast colurs. 
<Agreeable prices. For women, 
misses, and children. 
your dealer to show you In- 
Gera. Remember, there’s 
Zothing “‘just as good.’’ 
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A SUMMARY OF GEORGIA’S | 
1928 TOBACCO CROP. 


Our Carolinas and Virginia tobacco farm- 
ers will be interested in this report of the 
1928 Georgia tobacco situation as prepared 
for our Georgia-Alabama Edition. 
Pye has just finished selling her 
largest tobacco crop. With the week 

ending September 10, the total sales for 
the season were 85,643,744 pounds. The 
average price was 
$12.78 per hundred 
pounds, and the total 
vaiue of the crop 
$10,947,200. Slightly 
less than 3,000,000 
pounds of the tobacco 
sold on the Georgia 
markets was grown 
outside the state. 
The quality of the 
tobacco put on sale 
the last two weeks was poor and pulled 
the average price down for the season. 

The 1928 crop exceeded the 1927 crop, 
which is the second largest crop, by 
2514 million pounds. But the big crop 
this year sold for about $400,000 less 
than the 1927 crop. 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


Now we come to the much discussed 
question of why tobacco sold for much 
lower prices than it did last year. Some 
people have attributed the lower prices 
to poor quality, some to overproduction, 
and others to less demand for tobacco 
and there are still others who think that 
the low prices were due to a combination 
of all of the causes mentioned. 


It is not always easy to analyze cor- 
rectly such a complicated situation. We 
have discussed the matter with a good 
many of the buyers and others who are 
in position to know and compare this 
year’s crop with last year’s crop. A sum- 
mary of the opinions of these men is that 
Georgia’s crop this year was of better 
quality than the 1927 crop. The charac- 
ter of most of the weed. indicated that it 
had been grown with much care. 


Assuming that the above statements 
are true, the question comes up, “Why the 
difference in prices?” Of the various 
reasons for lower prices we would list 
first, wet tobacco, tobacco too high in 
order. It is conservatively estimated that 
the lack of sufficiently tight pack houses 
cost Georgia tobacco farmers $5,000,000 
this year. Many farmers lost more than 
enough this year from this cause to have 
built good storage houses. Much to- 
bacco that was of good quality when 
taken out of the curing barns brought a 
low price on the market, because it was 
stored in houses that were too open for 
the very rainy season we had. 

Another reason for lower prices is the 
large crop. The size of the bright to- 
bacco crop has increased rapidly for the 
last five years. It now appears that the 
saturation point has been reached. In our 
opinion, further expansion of bright to- 
bacco acreage would be very unwise. 


Some individuals and organizations 
who have financed this year’s crop are 
somewhat discouraged with the showing 
that has been made. However, our faith 
in the golden weed has not weakened. 
When our farmers can come through 
such a season of adverse weather with as 
good a crop as they produced, I think 
tobacco is bound to remain an important 
part of South Georgia agriculture. Cer- 
tainly we will plant fewer acres next 
year, as many farmers should. Certain 
less favorable sections will discontinue 
tobacco, and they should; and a great 
many tight pack houses will be built for 
next year’s crop. With these revisions 
we predict that if Georgia has a normal 
season, she will produce a_ successful 
crop of tobacco next year. Studies which 
we made while in Europe this summer 
seem to indicate an increased preference 
for American tobaccos. This is encour- 
aging, because it means a larger market 
for our.crop. E. C. WESTBROOK, 

Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
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Healthy Poultry 
Only Healthy Poultr 
ee : Fe 
; plitable 
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G routers starvation is the cause of most 
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poultry ailments. That’s why chicken 
| mortality is higher and eg¢ production 
is lower in winter than in summer. But now 
you can bring pure outdoor sunshine, with 
the ultra-violet rays left in, to your chickens 
all winter through Cel-O-Glass. 


Ultra-Violet Rays through 
Cel-O-Glass Keep Poultry Healthy 


Only the biologically active portion of the 
ultra-violet rays are the health rays. These 
rays pass freely through Cel-O-Glass, but 
cannot penetrate glass, wood or soiled cloth 
curtains. They kill bacteria instantly and 
prevent the spread of diseases. They insure 
better assimilation of minerals, increase egg 
production and hatchability and produce 
better shell texture. 


Make Your Poultry Houses 
Health Houses 


More than a half million farmers and poultrymen are 
bringing health to 40 million birds through Cel-O- 
Glass. Your chickens need ultra-violet light to keep 
them healthy through the indoor months. Provide it 
for them through Cel-O-Glass, the durable material 
made on a tough wire mesh base. For best results 
and longest service, install Cel-O-Glass in a vertical 
position in the entire south side of your houses, 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book 


There are many uses for Cel-O-Glass on the farm. It 
prevenis stiff legs in swine and brings the disinfecting 
qualities of pure sunlight into dairy barns and other 
farm buildings. A valuable book, ‘‘Health on the 
Farm,’’ brings you authentic information. Mail cou- 
pon for your copy. If your dealer does not carry Cel-O- 
Glass, write for name of nearest dealer who does, 
Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y¥, 













































REG. U.8. OAT. OFF. 


CELO-GLASS 


€ 
a 
US PATENT 1,580,267 
== 
SE Se OHS RE AE ER oe Ee ee RN CR RS I SD 
> Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 
: Gentlemen: Please send me book *‘HealthontheFarm,”’ postpa‘d and free of charge, 
Name Cv-1 


Street or R.F.D. 








Town State 


SgjFaDay 


Write quick for new proposition. We 
offer $8.00 a day and a new Chevrolet 








HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues ) por S 






Coach for demonstrating and tak- 
ing orders for Comer All-Weath- GRESSIVE 
er Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare ARMER 


time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. R-200, Dayton, Ohio 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


E66 Prices Higher . Louisville, Kentucky. 
Get More to Sell 


Free 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Dallas, Texas 





Make your 
hens pay you better 
profits. Help them through 
the molt quickly and start 
them laying by feeding Rust’s 
Egg Producer. Mix Rust’s with 
their food and soon you will have 
cackling, red-comb chickens laying 
more and more eggs. 
13 More Eggs A Day—Same Rations 
. W. Burton Bowner, Albemarle County, 
-» Wasn’t getting but one or two eggs a day. 
After feeding RUST’S EGG PRODUCER two 
weeks, she reports 13 to 15 eggs a day from 





the same rations. : 


WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 


Every Hen Laying In Ten Days 
Mrs. Anna M. Harris, Mecklenburg County, Va., 
writes, ‘“‘I got a 30-cent package of RUST’S 
EGG PRODUCER and I think in ten days every 
hen and pullet I had was laying.” 
Special Introductory Offer—Send 30 cents for a 
large 1-lb. trial package of Rust’s Egg Producer, 
enough for 12 to 15 .. 
hens for ten days. /§ And 
Money back if not 
satisfied. Write 
free copy of Rust’s 
Egg Record. 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required, We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness, White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. J-18 PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





T. W. Wood & Sons 

30 S. 14th Street, 
Richmond, 
Virginia 
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Contest-Proven 
Facts for Alabama 
Poultrymen 


10 Pratt bred pens 
Sirst or near it in 8 
National Egg Laying 
Contests conclusively 
prove Pratt Recom- 
mendations by their 
records. 








WORMS! 


Rid the flock of these feed 
robbers before winter hous- 
ing. Here’s easy flock control. 
No loss of appetite or egg- 
production. The safe natural 
way. Gets round worms, tape 
worms, all common worms. 


See your dealer. If he does 
not carry the size you need, 
write us. Supplied in 100, 
25, 4% Ib. sizes. 














Worm Powder 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fence Less Than; 
¢ per Running Foot’ _; 


My new cut prices on em 
and Poultry Fence, Netting, 
Barb Wire, Steet P« ts, Hoo! ing, 
Paints, Cream Se pars or 
aces, etc., will PAVE You big J 
money. 

NEW cuT PRICE SATALee 
is FREE, Sen 

the do! y uy mee 

rect from Jim Brown. I pay the 

freight — guarantee quality— 

ive 24-hour service. im 

owe. 

he nm Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. S508, Cleveland, Ohio 








poor Make Money? 3¥°01's."aivsble. 5 


Fi pan 2 men men. Sune, easil opens 
Fa limbs. 4-hbp. engine for other 
work, 30 0 DAYS TR TRIAL. Write toda ey FREE book. Shipped 
rom fac of 10 branch houses. 


OTTAWA MI MFG. C0. 1841 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 








aN Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
a eneseee cut prige : offer on Hercules Stump Pul- 
lers w you can clear your land 
‘quickly aoa cheaply, then make 
big money —< he stumps 
for eolanpers. Rip- 
logle of low: ie 
$10,000in sparetione. 
It’s easy. quick 


LES MFG. aS eo 


HERCU! 
-29th Str., Centervilte, 

















Jor Sprains and Bruises 


Asssorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues,soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 

Read this: “Norse had large swelling just 


below knoe. Now gone; has not reappe: rared. 
Horse good as ever. Have 





for years with great success.” 








The Progressive Farmer 


From Log Crib to “Master Farmer” Estate 


(Concluded from page 8) 


W. Gaston, Jr., a 13-year-old son, be- 
longs to the calf club and owns a splen- 
did Jersey heifer. At the barn can 
be found a miniature milk barn with 
three complete in every re- 
spect, running water, where 
milking 


COW 


stanchions 
including 
is done. 
Sixteen mules and horses, mostly mules 
are kept the farm. Most of these 
mules were raised on the farm. We saw 
a 19-year-old brood mare and _ learned 
that she was raised on the farm and is 
the mother or grandmother of 18 colts, 
which include most of the present mule 
supply. These are large growthy ani- 
mals, the kind they grow in Tennessee. 
On our way to the barn Mr. Gaston re- 
marked that he fed his mules once 
a month. Knowing something about the 
average farm practices, we were a little 
dubious of this statement. However, it 
was all obvious enough when we visited 
the mule barn. Large hay racks were 
full of alfalfa and oat hay and mangers 
had a supply of corn, all of which com- 
prised the mule ration. If the animals 
not working, no corn is fed. We 
were told that the large arena in the 
barn where the mules feasted was never 
closed, giving the animals access at all 
times to the watering trough in the lot. 


on 


only 


are 


Permanent Pasture and Home 
Orchard 
N SPEAKING of the value of a per- 
Mr. Gaston remarked 
ten-acre permanent 
pasture was one of the most valuable 
plots of land he had. He has Bermuda 
grass, lespedeza, and sweet clover on this 
plot and will add Dallis grass and some 
carpet grass next year. 


manent pasture, 
that his improved 


In 1920 a home orchard was set, which 
has been used as a demonstration by the 
county agent. This orchard consists of 
150 peach trees, 75 apple and 18 pecan 
trees, all of which have been properly 
pruned, sprayed, and cultivated. 


The Gaston Home and Family 
JHEN this energetic son of the soil 


\ began to wrestle a living from 
Mother Earth 35 years ago, a crude three- 
room cabin was called home. Later this 
building was overhauled and_ several 
rooms added which compared favorably 
with the average farm home of today. 
About 12 years ago this house was rolled 
to a new location and became the home 
of one of the tenants, and on this spot was 
erected modern residence, with all the 
conveniences of the city home of today, 
including electric lights, running water, 


“made a crop this year,’ 


YOUNGER MEMBERS OF THE GASTON 


This enthusiastic young 4-H clubster, J. 


FAMILY 


W. Gaston, Jr., is showing Progressive Farmer 


readers the start he has made in developing a herd of purebred Jerseys. 


“Hey there! Catch me if you can!” 
Master Farmer’s daughters. Her mount, old 
did a good job of it, too! 


sewerage, electric refrigerator, and the 
like. 

With the building of this home a dream 
of years came true; it was to give to 
their children advantages that neither Mr. 
nor Mrs. Gaston had when they started 
out in life. They have five children, two 
boys and three girls. Tom Moore Gas- 
ton, the eldest son, completed high school 
and two years in college, and has chosen 
farming as his vocation, living on his 
own farm a few miles from the place 
where his father was born. The two 
older daughters graduated at Converse 
College, and one of them became the wife 
of Dr. Wilson Gee, Professor of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Virginia. 
J. W. Jr., and Allene, the young- 
est daughter, are in school. 


A Citizen Who Serves His 
Fellowmen 
N R. GASTON believes in education, 
though he was deprived of a higher 


Gaston, 


shown in the 


*y horse or as a saddier. 


like .one of the, family. she has taught,a]\ the Gaston children how to ride horseback 


says Miss 


inset) is 
All of the colts were raised on the Gaston farms. 
She will be 20 years old next New Year’s Day. 


inset), one of the 
horsewoman 


Allene Gaston (in the 


Nell, helped to raise this fair little 


education himself. He is a devoted mem- 
ber and elder in the Presbyterian Church 
and never fails to do his part in the up- 
building of his church and school. He 
lives his religion, which is measured by 
the “Golden Rule.” 


While he has never aspired to any po- 
litical office, Mr. Gaston has served well 
his community, county, and state in other 
ways. He has been a director in the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Codp- 
erative Association for four years, a 
member of the agricultural extension 
committee, served as school trustee for 
many years and was a member of the 
district exemption board during the war. 

He is 


newspapers, 


progressive, reads two daily 
various farm and_ other 
magazines, and church publications, and 
makes farm tours each year to various 
communities in South Carolina and other 
states to study agricultural conditions 
and farm methods. Truly, he is a Mas- 
ter Farmer. 


OLD NELL AND A PART OF HER PROGENY 

The mare on the extreme right (a close-up of whose gentle face is 
mostly mules, 10 of these colts being shown in the picture. 
and is also handy as a bugs« 


the mother or grandmother of 18 colts, 
Old Nell as the saying 







































October 20, 1926 
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They 
don’t come 
any sturdier 














Tower’s Fish Brand Water-proof 
Clothing was first made for seafar- 
ing men way back in 1836. It is 
still built with that old-fashioned 
thoroughness. If you don’t believe 
it, try to wear one out. 

Big and roomy, with heavy rein- 
forcements where the strain comes. 
Snug and dry, no matter how hard 
it rains. Hats, jackets, pants. 

The illustration shows a Fish 
Brand “Varsity” Slicker—the favo- 
rite for every-day wear, and a Fish 
Brand Work Slicker, ruggedly made 
for the hardest use. 

Stores everywhere have Tower’s 
genuine Fish Brand Water-proof 
Garments. Prepare for rainy weather 
with “The Rainy Day Pal.” A. J. 
Tower Company, Boston, Mass. 








WITTE LOG & TREE 
SAWwith ALL PURPOSE 
ALL FUEL ENGINE 









Terms 40 cords of 
wood a day 
on justa 
few cents 

worth of 

cheap fue), 
8 also cross ties, 
b\.\ fence posts, etc.—safe, easy to oper- 
ate. All-purpose engine can be used 

for all other power jobs around the farm or ranch. 


Send for Big Free Catalog 
of log and tree Saws, portable saw rigs, pumper 
Wives and engines for the farm and ranch. A 
W.TTE Outfit or Engine will save the expense of 
hired help. New, low prices —new, easy terms— 
time guarantee for your protection. 
ED. H. WITTE, President, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


8357 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
8357 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Without Danger 
A New Exterminator that is 
Wonderfully Effective yet Safe to Use. 
K-R-Ois relatively harmless to human beings 
livestock, dogs, cats, poultry, yet is guaranteed 
tokillrats and mice every time. 


Avoid Dangerous Poisons 
K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
um carbonate or any other deadly poison. 
active ingredient is equill as recommendeG 
by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture in theirlatest 
In on ‘‘Rat Con trol.”’ 
yletters testify to the great merit of K-R-O. 
“I bought two 75¢c cans K-R-O and put it 
out according to directions here at the State 
Farm with following result. Picked up and 
hauled away 578 dead rats.—J. B. Jackson, 
Warden No.2, Ark. State Farm, Tucker, Ark.” 
SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Seat your druggist or direct from us at $1.00 
- Large size (four times as much ) $2.00, 
K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


_ K-R-O 


»  KILLS-RATS-ONLY 











CAN A WOMAN KEEP A SECRET? 


“Can your girl keep a secret?” 


“Can she? Why, we were as good as mar- 
ried seven weeks before I even knew it.” 
WHICH SE(A)MS NICE? 
She—“‘Why is a sewing machine like a kiss?” 


He—“TI don’t see the connection.” 
She—“One sews seams nice and the other 
seems so nice,” 


WORLD SERIES 


It was long past midnight, when, “Wow- 
wow-wow!” wailed the baby. 

“Four ‘bawls’ and I walk,’ said the base- 
ball papa as he climbed out of bed. 


WITH THE HORIZON LINE 
Tenderfoot—‘Why do they have knots on 
the ocean instead of miles?” 
First Class Scout—‘Well, you see, they 
couldn’t have the ocean tide if there were no 
knots.” 


TEAMWORK 

A minister was horrified one Sunday to see 
a boy in the gallery of the church pelting 
his hearers in the pews below with horse 
chestnuts. As the good man looked up, the 
boy cried out: 

“You tend to your preaching, mister; I'll 
keep them awake!” 


THOUGHT IT WAS “JUICE!” 


A young salesman was seen to turn away 
from a prospective buyer of an electric wash- 
ing machine, a disgusted look on his face. 
The “boss” immediately wanted to know why. 

“She doesn’t want an electric washing ma- 
chine,” the young man replied. “I explained 
in detail just how to operate it, turned on 
the current, and showed her how it works, 
and finally she pointed to the hole in the 
bottom and asked: 

“*‘What is that for?’ 

“<*To let the water out,’ I said. 

“‘Oh, then, it doesn’t wash by electricity, 
does it? You have to use water?’” 


HARVEST COULDN’T WAIT 





A Canadian farmer of Scottish extraction 
kept up the religious traditions of his race 
by reading each morning to his family and 


farm help consecutive chapters of the Bible. 
One morning in the harvest season when time 
was precious he struck the sixth chapter of 
first Chronicles, which contains 81 verses of 
genealogical names. He droned on till he 
came to “And Shallum begat Hilkiah, and 
Hilkiah begat Azariah, and Azariah begat 
Seriah, and Seriah begat Johozadok.” There 
he paused and looked over the leaf. ‘Weel, 
my freends,” he said, “they begat ane anither 
richt doon to the end o’ the page, and a lang 
way ower on the ither side, so we'll jist leave 
them to it. Off wi’ ye to yer wark!” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By i if P. ALLEY. Copyright, 1928, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 








{WEN DE BISHOP JES’ - 
PREACHIN’ HE USE Powful 
BiG WORDS BuT WEN 
HE SPEAK ON PoL Tics 
HE TALK SoS You KIN 

ONDERSTAN’ HIM!! ° 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Miss Lucy ‘low sto’ keepuh make so 


menny mustakes hit peah lak he go 


broke;—huh; he don’ make dat kin’ o’ 


mustakes!! 
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‘Starting Right~“LETS GO” 
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Model 10 Reming- 
ton Pump-action 
Repeating Shotgun. 
Price ‘‘ Standard 


Grade” $49.30 





Remington 
Autoload- 
ing Shot- 
gun. Price = 
“Standard 







SBeau Laverack 


WARE MINGTON 


07 Ny jis \ 


a OF 
Wwe r\ N 


AWA \ 


Pi Tes ° ° . ° 
Fo all kinds of game; here’s the winning combination— 
Remington Game Loads and a Remington Shotgun, pump 
or autoloader. At your dealer’s. Descriptive circular on request. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 BROADWAY Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition NEW YORK CITY 
© 1928 &. A. Co. 2307 


SF mS a ee gh Ne ae Ha 











StopSoil Washing 


itil, 


| DYoytis) Cd Coltha @ xe) 0X) 


TERRACING sloping ficlds to prevent 
soil-washing —and to conserve moisture —is 
the way farmers everywhere make their 
farms produce more— pay more! Keep 
your rich top soil at home! Save expensive 
fertilizer! Make thin, worthless acres grow 
full crops! 

The MARTIN is the Terracing Tool. No 
cogs nor levers. Low priced. Termsif wanted. 








Yield from 4 acre one season of MAR 
TIN-Terraced land often pays for this 
splendid tool. Also makes ditches—cleans 
ditches—makes roads. 2 Types—V-shaped 
and flat-bottom. Horses or tractor. SOLD 
ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL. Send for free 
catalog. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO 
Box 3031 Owensboro, Ky. 


e/laige 


The great farm builder 


) 














INSTANT 
White Light 


from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns SO hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping up, 
coer to operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. GUAR- 
ANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal asa white light. If not satisfied, return 
at our expense. $1,000 given anyone showing us an oil lamp 
equal in every way to this New Instant-Light Aladdin. 


Cz GET YOURS FRE. We want one user in each 

















locality to whom custom- 
TWICEN\THE EIGHTY ers can be referred. In that way you may get your own with- 
ON HALF THE OL Bis cont. Bo the fortunate one to write fret lox 59 DAY FREE 

: ' earn to get one FREE. 

LIGH T-INSTANTLY ae _ 
Cees MANTLE LAMP CO.,317 Aladdin Bldg. Chicago 
LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oli) TLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 

A e n { S Wa ft te | Make big money re or fulltime. Our easy selling plan makes experi- 
ence unnecessary. start y rithout money. Sample sent for 10 days 
trial and GIVEN FREE w become a distributor. i 
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Carolina, 





our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 


as per list below. 


covering North 
South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use other editions 


Classified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and w 
including each initial in your name and address. Give 


erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


The Progressive Farm: 





hole number, 
two good ref- 











SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 



































Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
P Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 1.78; C,, and Vaiss 8c a word $8.50 per inc h 
State plainly Mississippi Valley. 100,000 » La Ark V.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per 
what editions you Georgia-Al: 100,000 pa es es 6c a word 6.50 per i 
wish to use. - Kentucky 47,500 Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per i 
Texas ay ot 120,000 Tones and So. Oklahoma. 6c a word 6.50 per i DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five “editions é 487,500 Wosle BON civic nce. 27c a word 27.50 per inch 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dig. 












































. ss . . tinctive and attractive, Note rz 
Write plainly. Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C fiat SG. table, r “es hea 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT = — NURSERY stock —__ DUCKS boss 
SishenhaeandidaparbTaduinai edema Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. Wild Mallard ducks for decoys or “breeding. Gentle Wolf Shepherds, English Shepherds, Collies, Fo 
NORTH CAROLINA ee ae pene a i as chickens. D. R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, Cc Terriers. Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans, 
- 7ecans et our booklet, ‘‘Pecan Growing,’’ before Puppies Poli ISS th < ales $8. Wa 
For Sale.—35 acres highly improved truck farm, neat buying trees. Copy free. North Carolina Pecan So- ©— TURKEYS dastulsacga. aaa ea ly - area les 38. Wer: 
town 15,000 population, one mile four churches, adjoin ciety, Raleigh, Stock from 50 pound Holland Bronze. Mrs. Lee 
ing high school; bets ween two highways; good ne Wy bulld- Chapman, Mayfield, y Puppies 
ings, ju painter Mt. View Dairy, Hi 








“SOUTH CAROLINA 


51 acre » farm, well located, $3,000 insurance on buil d- 
ings; price $2,000. G. Harrelson, Andrews, : 


VIRGINIA 
Tobacco, cotton and grain farms. Easy terms. Ezra 
Witmer, Crewe, Va. 


“PLANTS 


PAPAPRAPL POCO CCCCCOCO CTE: 


saben roots, $1 pach: Bo-Ko Co., Jones- 




















Giant 
town, Miss. 

Peach and Apple Trees, $5 per 100 and up. 
ornamental trees, vines. 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Fruits, 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 








Yellow Bermudas!—6,000, $3.90. 1,000, 85c; collect. 
Ready November Ist. Southern Plant Co., Seguin, 
Texas. 

Plants.— —Cabbage and ard: $1, "1,000. Bermuda 





if 
Onion plants: $1, Quitman Plant Co., 


Georgia. 


1,000. Quitman, 





Frostproof winter heading Cabbage plants: 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; 3,000, $4; postpaid. W. H. ‘Branan, 
Gordon, Ga, 


Frostproof ~ Cabbage and Onion plants: $1, 





1,000, 








f.o.b., or $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. Clark Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Everbearing Strawberry: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klon- 
dyke: 1,000, $5 Cabbage: 1,000, $1.25. Evergreen 
Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 

‘.o.d. Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 500, 


We: 1,000, $i 25. 
Head, Ala. 


Sree Cabbage and Onion plants. 


Sexton Co., 


Royston, Ga.; 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Valley 





Leading va- 





rieties © oe: White Bermuda Onion: 500, T75c; 
1,000, $1.2 Write Emerald Farms, Meigs, Ga. 
Seauieest winter heading Cannase plants; also Col- 
Jards and Onions: 200, 60c; Si: 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. $1, 1,000, collect. canes Farm, Lewiston, 


Georgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants: 
50c; 500 postpaid 75c. 
extra. Name variety. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


250 postpaid 
Extra large size 5c per 100 
Satisfaction guaranteed. R. O. 





Millions of fresh grown frostproof Cabbage, Collard 
and Onion plants. Satisfaction assured. Postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage, Collard, and Onion plants: 
200, 40c; 500, 60 C5, 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50 Special 
terms to dealers. “Satisfaction not excuses.’ Inter- 

state Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss 


Early Jerseys, 
Dutch, Prepaid 
Ry express: 5,000, $5; 





Cabbage plants now ready; 
Charle ston Wakefields, 
mail: 500, $1.10; 


varieties, 
Early Flat 
1,000, $2. 





10,000, > 20,000, $17.50. Coleman Plant Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 
Frostproof C abba age Pls ants —Ea Jer rsey, Flat Dutch 


rly 
and Charleston Wakefiel« 00, 85e; 1,000, 
paid; $1 thousand express yo Pey 
faction guaranteed, 
Franklin, a. 





$1.35: post- 
" Good plants, satis 
American Wholesale Plant Co., 


Real frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown on 
top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects 
Leading varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50 
Send no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are good and we're not afraid for you to be the judge. 
Now ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 
Alabama, 





Everbearing St $1 hundred; 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 8. C 





postpaid. 





Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondykes, Aromas; 
young plants, inspected, moss packed, $1.50 thousand. 
Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 





~~ Strawberry Plants. — Klondyke and Excelsior: 200, $1: 
500, $2; 1,¢ $3.50 *rogressive Everbearing, $1 
per 100; eat $2: all prepaid. Large quantities 
less, Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 


Strawberry Plants.—We produce the very best; 
ity guaranteed; forty-ninth year in business. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Amproved Klondyke, issionary, Ex- 
eelsior, Lady Thompson: 250, $1; 500, 1,000, $3; 
5,000, $12.50: f.o.b. here. Mostelen, aring, have 
berries 8 months in the year: 25, $1.25; 50, $2.25; 100, 
$3; postpaid. 250, $4.50; 500, $8." 50; r Sion $16.50, Lots 
of 250 up, express collect. Beautiful eatalog in colors 
free, send for copy today. J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 38, 
Judsonia, Ark. 





qual- 


















SEEDS PIGEONS 
imi paper ee ee ees Around 400 Carneaux, White Swiss Mondaine and 
CLOVER Nek Caroitna. pL sox 314, Asheboro, 
Black Medic, Sweet, White and other Clovers for 


cover crops, pastures, hay. 


30oklet free. 
Darlington, Ala. 


Lamberts, 





COTTON 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre; earliest cotton; 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga, 








OATS 





For Sale.—Recleaned Fulghum Seed Oats, $1 per 
bushel. W. B. Crawford, Statesville, Cc. 

For Sale.—Virginia Gray Winter Turf Oats; hardy 
and not subject to freezing out. Also pigs and shoats, 
all sizes. Feeders and breeders. Send for price list. 
Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

RYE 

Abruzzi Rye.—South Carolina grown, pedigreed stock; 
per bushel $2.50: in lots of 25 bushels or more, $2.30. 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Columbia, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga. 














VETCH 


Vetch, $10 hundred. 





Hairy 


Lamberts, 
Alabama. 


Darlington, 





Hairy Vetch: 220 pound bags, 10c 
quantities, lle pound. Inoculation: 
bushel size 60c; 5 bushel size $2.25 
Cofer Seed Company, Athens, Ga. 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, 
Crimson and Sweet Clover, Winter Lawn Grass, Ab- 
ruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats, Barley, Wheat, and Nitra- 
gin inoculation. V, R. Bush, aany " 


New imported Hairy Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% ger- 
mination, 9c per pound in 220 oo sacks; 10¢ per 
pound in broken sacks; f.o.b, Savannah. NitrA-Germ 
for the inoculation, per bushel size (60 pounds seed), 
$1 delivered. Good inoculation is important to grow 
vetch, clovers, alfalfa, winter peas. NitrA-Germ has 
produced successfully for fifteen years in the South. 
Terms cash. _ The NitrA-Germ Company, _ Savannah, Ga. 


WHEAT 


Purple straw seed Wheat, clean of filth or other 
varieties of wheat; stiff straw withstands storms; $2 
bushel. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, a. & 


pound; smaller 
% bushel size 35c; 
Cash with orders, 

















Stacys Premium Seed Wheat.—47th year on ~ this 
farm from original seed. - Record yield 47 bushels per 
acre Absolutely clean; $1.75 bushel, Stacys Farm, 


Amelia, Va. 





Reardless Fuleaster and Leaps Prolific seed Wheat. 
Grown from certified seed; $2 bushel in new bags on 
ears Elkin, N. C. Cash with order. Highlands Or- 
chards, Elkin, N. C. 


- MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Rye.—Tall 
seed Wheat. 
Springs, N. 


Vv. P. I. Beardless Wheat, $1.85 bushel. Fulghum 
Oats, 75e bushel. Rosen Rye, $1.50 bushel. All re- 
cleaned and tested. J, S. Ritchie, Box 281, Peters- 
burg, Va. 











Growing Mountain and Abruzzi, and 
ae for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 








Austrian Winter Peas and _Hatry Vetch. New crop 
seed Austrian Winter Pe per 100 pounds $8.50. 
Hairy Vetch, per 100 pounc $10.50, B. B. Kirkland 
Seed Company, Columbia, S.'., and Augusta, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Order fall chicks now, 
Garber Hatchery, Box 98, 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers: Sons breeds 
$7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
gua ranted. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 

Chie ks.— Finest quality; lowest prices. Before buy- 
ing get our prices, Pullets, hens, cocks, cockerels. 
All breeds. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, 8S. C. 

















Get prices delivered. 
Harrisonburg, Va 











Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $10; heavy mixed $9. Prepaid in special large 
boxes, no overheating; live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, Mo. 





Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. Write 
for low prices. $1 books order. C.o.d. shipments, yes. 
Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, Mo. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS _ 





Extra “fine § prize winners. Toulouse geese, $10 pe Hen 
Pekin ducks, $4 pair Indian Runner ducks, $1.5 
each. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


GROSS 


LIVESTOCK _ 


BERKSHIRES — 


Prize winners. Pigs, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 





eee 





boars, bred sow. Leroy Hall, 





Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs; 
foundation pairs or trios. Prices reasonable. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest registered 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 








Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 


18 breeds. Shipped on approval. Descrip- 
free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn, 


DOG REMEDIES 


—_——_. 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 






tive 


———ae 





including terrible Red Mange or money refunded, 
Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, 
Seedsmen, Atlanta. Ga. 

All wool Blue ‘Serge 8 Suits, “$14.95. r sample, 





Not sold through agents. Mac-Henry Serge Co., 17] 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md, 


AUCTIONEERS 








Be J An Auctioneer. —Earn $25-$160 daily Send for 
large illustrated catalogue; also, how to receive home 
study course free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box 121, Decatur, Indiana. 


CATALOGUES 
Kirkland’s Fall Catalog.—Ready for mailing. Send 


for copy. B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Columbia, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga. 











Registered Duroc i 


Guaranteed. 
phy, Atkinson, N. 


DeVane Mur- 





DUROCS THAT PAY 

BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF 
CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN 
YEARS. 
RAISE 1,20 ANNUA 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





_Big bone service boars ready for light service. Choice 
gilts. Registered. Priced low. Fairmont Farms, 
Staunton, Va, 


Fine registered Duroc bred gilts, service notes and 
pigs. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. W. W,. Sted- 
man, Moncure, N. C. 








Ten registered Duroc boars and gilts, seven months 
old, from litter of fourteen. Best blood lines obtain- 
able. Copy of pedigree sent on request. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. W. Edwards, Agr. Teacher, Ellerbee, 
North Carolina. 





ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered Essex pigs: bred gilts, ser- 
vice boars. E. A. Aldridge, Randleman, Cc, 


GUINEA HOGS 


Guinea Hog | pigs. cheap. Zz. w. 











She Iton, Letcher, 








Alabama. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshire pigs, eight weeks old, $10 
each. Purebred not registered, cheaper. Write C. E. 
Jones, Furches, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 





Poland Chinas; 
ville, Tenn. 


guaranteed. McMahan Bros, Sevier- 





Registered Poland C hina bred sows, pigs 


and shoats. 
M. H. Hypes, Louisa, Va. 


COLLECTION 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection’ Agency, 
Somerset, Ky. 


BEAN HARVESTER 


Wanted, to sell you Gordon Improved Bean Harvester 
for one or two men. of all bean harvesters. Write 
us at once for prices. Gordon Bean Harvester Co, 
Box 512, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


FARM MACHINERY 


For Sale.—One Van Brunt Grain Drill, 
Little Grain Drill, one Road Scoop. 
Cheap. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 


FERTILIZERS 
Demand Basic Slag for alfalfa and fall crops. Con- 


tains burnt lime and phosphate. H. P. Brown, Dis- 
tributor, Winston-Salem, N. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


Early fur prices high. Write today for free price 
list. ~ Baugher Brothers, 


Elkton, Va. 
HONEY 


Choice Extracted Honey: 12 pounds postpaid, $2 
York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 


~~ Choice ‘e. Honey: 10-pound pail "$1.15; six 10-pound 

pails $6. H. Sudbury, State Normal, Natchitoches, la 

New crop, pure, mild and delicious. (Case of sit 

5 pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; ten gallons 
$9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. & 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir 
mingham, Ala. 

















one Cole's 
All nearly new, 
Cc. 












































High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films developed 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer IL, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 








Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Satisfaction 
Morton’s Hog Farm, 


Russellville, Ky 


guaranteed. 





Registered Poland China pigs, two months oid, $10 
each. Write Loyd Abernethy, Alexis Cc 





Registered Polands.—Best breeding; large litters. 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 





Registered Big Bone Poland Chinas; ten weeks old 
pigs, bred and open gilts, from litters of 9 to 14. 
Smooth and _ stretchy. Cholera immuned. Chas. W. 
Palmer, Bradley, S. C. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernsey bulls, 
View _Dairy Farm, 








ready for service. 


River 
Buckner, Va. 





LIGHTING PLANTS 


Just Arrived.—Carload of Universal new and improved 
Farm Light Batteries. All sizes and for any make 








plant. Write for prices and information desired. alg 
free new booklet on ‘‘Lengthening Battery Life. 
Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, 


Distributors for Universal Battery Company. 
LIME 
Money spent for Lime and Legumes is the safe 


investment a farmer can make. Write us for literature 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn _ 


PATENTS 











Young ¢ Guernsey “pulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 








Auction Sale of thirty- five head registered Guernseys, 
including cows, open and bred heifers, and bulls, at 
Whitehall Farm, Lexington, N. C., October 30, 1928. 
This sale represents animals from the best herds in 
the state and will all be negative to the blood test for 
contagious abortion. For further information and cata- 


logues address C. A. Sheffield, County Agent, Lex- 
ington, N. C., or T. D. Brown, Sales Manager, Salis- 
bury, N. C. W. T. Hall, Lexington, N. C. 





HEREFORDS 





NURSERY STOCK 

















* Fruits, Ornamenta -, Salesmen “wanted. Greensboro 
Nurseries, Greensboro, N. 

Fruit Trees, ~ Peaches, Tepien Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 


eord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, G 


Plant McKay early bearing Papershell Pecan trees 
and receive life income. Also Fruit and Ornamental 
trees. Catalogue free. McKay Nursery, Lucedale, Miss. 











~ Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yiclcis. 
a mee free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 
n, 


Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and Orna- 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, Rogers, 
Arkansas. 








Budded Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; shipment 
im season. Fine root system, moderate prices. Long 
term credit allowed to landowners. Write for details. 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lockhart, a. 


Peach and Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental 
Seees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors 





gee. Tennessee Nursery Company. Box 108, Cleveland, 
mn. 


LEGHORNS 


Choice Tancred | strain Single “Comb W White ~ Leghorn 
pullets, 14 weeks old, $12 per dozen; also one year old 
V: 


hens, $12 per dozen. Jesse Cannaday, Pulask 


~ORPINGTONS 


Buff Orpington pullets, — hatch, $1.50; 
$2. Alvas Powell, Warsa Cc 


PLYMOUTH Socus 


Thompson's Dark Barred es cockerels, $5 each. 
Write Troy Howell, Boonford, N. C. 


Barred Rocks, Park’s strain direct; 
$2. Mrs. D. M. Pender, Efiand, Cc 











March 











cocks, cockerels, 


Stockers and feeders. Choice quality Hereford calves, 
yearlings and two-year- = steers. Sorted in even sizes. 
Most all dehorned. Som tested heifers. Can 
furnish several loads, F. “W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale.—Baled Hay, Pigs and Shoats. 
B. Heizer, Raphine, 


For Sale.—Registered dairy cows, Holsteins and Jer- 
seys, Dairy Department, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


For Sale.—Forty head of dairy cows and _ heifers. 
Cow testing association record. Mostly Jerseys and 
Guernseys. Apply Louis D. Ellis, Rt. 1, Richmond, 
Virginia. 








Write L. 








Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Loulé 
Missouri. 


ee 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South — 

linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bl 

Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


PECANS 


—_—— ne 

Money Makers.—Diversify, stabilize and profit i 
growing pecans. Others are making it pay. You & 
too. Write J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 


ROOFING 


_ ae 
Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimap roofing, metal - 

gles, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally walle. 

tised brands, Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Manv 

Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 

Co., Durham, N. C. 











—— 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a governs 
job ; $125- $250 month Write. Ozment I 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. —__—5 

Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College core 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 











“‘Aristocrat’’ Barred Rock cockerels for sale; dark 
and light strains; stock direct from Holterman. Also 
Dark Coenin. good utility birds. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 
derson, N. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


10 Rhode Island Red pullets, $1 each. 
Sparta, Va. 





Willard Kay, 





Single Comb Rhode Lsland Red cockerels, $3.50, $5, 
$7.50 and $10. Dr. J. R. Meador, Reidsville, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES 





RABBITS 


—Pedigreed Chinchillas, mature breed- 
Hugh Holeomb, Stone Mountain, Ga. 


DOGS 





Special Offer. 
ers, $15 pair, 





SPRAY MATERIALS 


Spray your peach and apple trees with Lime- one 
Solution or Oil Emulsion. ‘Write or wire us for P 
J, W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. — 








Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. 
Herrick, Ill. 


Two broke fox dogs with ee grit. 
Daughtry, Smithfield, N. : 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; 
c.o.d. H, W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


H-6, Dixie Kennels, 





Price $50. G. D. 





shipped 





Silver Wrandante cockerels, $4-$10. Viola Kiker, 


Polkton, N 











Hundred hunting hounds; ; fur getters. 


Free cata- 
logue. Kaskaskennels, OC45, Herrick, Il. 





Columbian Wyandottes; ene, and pullets, $2. W. W. 


Howie, Mineral Springs, N N, 


Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn, 


TOBACCO 


a 
ng, 
Tobacco Pocgneld. —Guaranteed best bright smokt 


5 pounds $1; 10, $1.90. Mark Hamlin, Sharon. = 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; -_ 
ing, 5 pounds $1. ay when received. Pipe 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobaceo.—5Se Cigars: 50, $1.50; Twist: % 
Plugs: 30, $1.80; bag smoking: 30, oh 80; 1 in 
Sweetleaf ‘smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; chewing 
Farmers League. Water Valley, Ky. 
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| THESE FAIRS NEXT WEEK | 


‘ET’S not miss our Yoeal. district. 
L or state fairs. Here’s a list of 
Carolina and Virginia fairs scheduled 
for next week :— 


VIRGINIA 
Name or County Place Date 
Westmoreland County..Montross....Oct. 25-26 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Franklin County........ Louisburg... Oct. 23-26 
SS ee Ralcigh...... Oct. 22-27 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville Col...........Greenville...-Oct. 24-27 
See Columbia.... Oct. 22-27 
York County Col........ WAST Mis cosh sce Oct. 23-27 


“LIME, ‘LEGUMES, AND COVER | 
CROPS 


“¥ HAD a field with heavy growth of 

cowpeas and plowed them down early 
in October. May I ask (1) when this 
land should be limed, (2) how long it 
should lie before sowing oats for a cover 
crop, and (3) is there a better cover crop 
for October sowing?” 

1. Disk field thoroughly, apply the 
lime, and then disk again and harrow. 





If disking is thorough before and 
after plowing, and a good seedbed made, 
then sow after the next rain. 

3. Oats and vetch together make one 


Classified Ads_ 
WANT TO BUY 


A few fine Box Bushes wanted. Send description 
and price. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 

We pay cash for Cream and are in the market at all 
times Send us your shipments Cans returned and 
checks mailed promptly. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, 
North C arotina. 


we PD 


HELP OR § SITUATION WANTED 

















Wanted.—Place as farm. superintendent. Have had 
experience in general farming. Can give gilt edge 
references. Write J. R. Owens, Rt. 1, Cades. S. C 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto” Behool, _ Pant. 281, Nashville, 


a ~ AGENTS WANTED 5A 


Soap agents ematoeds big commissions. Write Linro 
Co., Dept. 158, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fruit ‘Trees fcr Sale. a wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary, Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

$12.00 daily showing new Linen-like Tablecloth. 

















Wash like oilcloth. No laundering Sample free 
Bestever, 134 Irving Park, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Im 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, et Write 


for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind 
Three age ap Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store price $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free 
Clifford- “ey Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beacl 
Company, Dept.. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wisc 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms 
Over half profit. Harper, 205 Third St., Fairfield 
iowa. ‘ 

















Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 

Industries. 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself Make 
your own products. Toilet Artieles, Household Spe 
Cialties. etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va 

Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’’ Shirts, Pajamas 
Lumber Jackets and Neckties direct to wearer at fac 
tory prices. Many beginners earn $50 first week in 
Spare time. $100 weekly full time easy. Selling outfit 
free. Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 31 
Chicago. 











Big pay day every day, showing Nimrod’s all-year 
Sellers. Dress, Work and Flannel Shirts, Overalls 
Pants, Sweaters, Underwear, Pajamas, Leather Coats, 
Lumberjacks, Playsuits, ete. Experience unnecessary 
Big outfit free, Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lin- 
coln_ Ave., Chicago. 


I'll put you in the shoe and hosiery business. Per 








manent income, protected territory, full commiss on 
repeats. Experience not necessary. Handsome sample 
outfit, literature—everything you need to become a suc- 
ce 






meu shoe merchant. Send for free booklet ‘Getting 
** Wm. J. Mishel, Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 

M 306 10 C St., Boston, Mass. 

Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and sons to 

Stop renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s good health 

Products to consumers. Start your own business Make 














from $125 to $400 a th or more clear profit. ye 
your own boss No selling experience required We 
Supply everything—products, service methods, sales and 
eating literature. Large sales mean big profits 
rst da Sales increase every month. Steady year 
ound ” Lowest prices. Best values Most service. 
ion 1 metheds get the most business everywhere. 
ticulars write W. T.° Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
5 Ps F. » Memphis, Tenn, 
lene 

























> 4 The MEADOWS 
ra ah: Gold Medal, Stone Burr 
GRIST MILL 


Grinds anything from finest table 
meal to mixed gr ain for feed, Used 
all over the world Made in five 
sizes, completely equipped. 

Write for circular 
MEADOWS MILL CO.. INC. 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 





cur best winter cover crops but for 
car of potatoes sells for $8 a barrel, 
f like them or bet- 
and wheat will be 
you wish to harvest for g 
if for hay or plowing down, sow 5 pecks 





20 to 30 pounds per acre of 





THE MARKETS 





grading and packing 
‘ 3 i P : wise would | bring only 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 
high as $8 a barrel—a difference 
$2 to $4.50 a barrel. 


> can add more profit to 
as been added by any pre- 
net from bedding 





wild statement to 


buyers and consumers pay a premium for 
quality. The market value of high qual- 
holds good even on a market glutted 


Sweet potatoes, Virginia, best, 
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U.S.GOVERNMENT 
WOOL O.D. SUIT 


MONEY BACK 
iF NOT 
SATISFIED 







SUIT BRAND 

NEW and PERFECT 

COAT SIZES 36 to 40 
PANTS SIZES 30 to 42 

These coats are a 


contain best wool m: 
terial and workmanship obtainable. Made of 160 
O.D. Wool Melton Cloth. A very useful, sorvicea tila 
suit for all out-door wear; warm and durable; a 
practical suit at minimum cost. 


COAT Separate from Suit $1.75 Be sure to 
PANTS Separate from Suit $2.49 state size 


SEND NO MONEY P xy A bargain price of 
98 plus the postage 
when the goods are delivered = you. 


FREE Our new bargain catalog mailed to any ad- 
dress on request. Write for yours today. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 

















Apples, Jonathans ONSEN duction, 


MAKE $6 TO $12 AN HOUR 
_ WITH SWEET POTATOES ~ 


EXPERIENCED 


’s under government standardi- 
1 for double the price brought 





How much one hour of such work 
is worth when applied to North Carolina 


DAIRY SUPPLIES | 





CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





A GREAT ‘ACHIEVEMENT 


V ( IST naan 


data given in the subjoined extract 
Chapin prothers, 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 





<I 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


RED POLL CATTLE "stink" snees.” 
MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
1 being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route |, Advanee. North Carolina. 


Robert Schmidt, vegeti able specia ies Carolina Department we 


The writer says :- 








that dimexteies and of 
never brighter than early Department of 
purpose, 


would bring very high prices. T 











[ 


Georgias are concerned; 


tuberculosis in cattle. 








shipping agencies ~~ : : : 
to grading and “ to develop a desire to get dairy breeding 
is no question but that the < 

North Carolinas are of as good or better 


quality than the Georgias. 


_1 SEE BY THE ADS- 


; . : 
branded (¢ corgias, ; “ 
earriien ” (Contieidail from page 


got tired of them scrambled and just took 


been selling at t $3.50 to $6. 


: > : aa ‘em better that way. 
receivers of the solid car of North 


PEPESTESEEESEESLISEIIEIIPitiririiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiii i) 


Then another thing I learned was that 
we ain't got enough dishes to last through 


Sunaaygasyuaaaavazaganguayasaesaaay yaa gages eeegeen saya 5299900005029298)f@) 


Southern Wisconsin Holstein Sale 
MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
OCTOBER 30-31 
(Sale will be held in warehouse at the 
Sugar Beet Factory) 


Northern Wisconsin Holstein Sale 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., 
NOVEMBER 1-2 


300 HEAD of Selected Registered Holsteins 
from the leading herds in Wisconsin will 
be sold in these two important sales, 
which are supported by breeders from 
twenty of the leading Holstein counties in 
the state. Write for information to 


JAMES R. GARVER, Gen. Megr., 


2704 Beaver Building, MADISON, WIS. 
Tpceecsceccees 





CCROCOCCCOCRCCRSCCESRCRCEEREOCESE 








who issued a certificate 
tock 20 to 30 per cent undersize.”’ 


| ABE MARTIN 


Copyright John Dille Co. 


had to start usin’ 





did those dishes 
before the week 





But everthing’s all right now. 
right tollerable. 
fretted right sharply at first and done a lot 











the whole week long, 
I hadn’t thought 
Marthy’s able to pick a little cotton now 
soon have another bale to 


hadn’t bothered me 






country stopped drinkin’, 




























COPPPOLILILO LOS 


Increase Your Dairy Profits. 


High average production with low feed cost enables owners of Jersey 
herds to secure the greatest dairy profits. 

Why not increase your income by the purchase of a few good Jerseys? 
Thousands of dairymen and farmers are doing this. 


Write NOW for Free Booklets on 
JERSEY Cattle and JERSEY Milk 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


324-I West 23d Street, 






Our telephone company 



















Superior in pro- 
duction, regular in calving, 
noted for size and vigor, consist- 
ent in profits’ returned— Holsteins 
are known as the most dependable 
of all dairy cows. 
Write for eens 


HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











New York, N. Y. 






























you can buy a 


HERE YOUR CLOTHES 


SO MUCH LESS 





hat or shoes 


yet spend 0 MOVC..-+ 


at the J. C. Penney Co. store nearest you 


OU’LL be surprised when 

you try on a Fall suit or 
overcoat at a J. C. Penney Com- 
pany store. You'll ask, ‘‘how 
can this store sell such substan- 
tial, good-looking clothing at such 
low prices?” 

It is because we purchase men’s 
apparel for over 1000 stores. 
Their combined orders obtain 
lower prices. 


accustomed to find at our prices. 


Also, we practice the 
Golden Rule 


All the savings due to large-scale 
purchasing power, are passed 
ontoyou! That is how we have 
become in 25 years, the largest 
group of department stores in the 
world. We never hold a “‘sale”’ 
—but day in and day out, you 


You get a thrill of satisfac- 
tion when you wear a hat 
like this . . . especially when 
you’ve saved the price of 
the hat ($4.98) in the value 
of the suit you’ve bought. 





THE GOLDEN RUIE- 
—how it works in Business 


It was 25 years ago that [| 
opened the first of our stores, 
It was an humble little shop ing 9 
small Wyoming town. But it 7 
grew from the start because we # 
did unto others according to the ™ 
Golden Rule. 4 
We gave our customers con. | 
sistently better merchandise. Our ¥ 
business prospered. We opened | 
another store—and another. : 
Today we are the largest group 
of department stores in the 
world. And still today, when 
you walk into a J. C. Penney ™ 
Company store, you will find ¥ 
the same eagerness to be of” 


service, the same extra good | 
quality, the same extra big® 
values. Our whole success hag® 

been founded on the principle of 7 
There is something about a double-breasted 4 


suit that seems especially smart. Have you growing by giving. ; 
ever tried one on? You have several dark , f (Signed) 

fabrics to choose from for Fall,—plains, di- 
agonals and shadow stripes. Some are priced 
$19.75, others $24.75. 


And we require a much higher _ will find extra fine quality, extra 
grade of clothing than you are big values in everything we sell. 


















































You’d better be thinking of a new | easily suit your pocketbook as to 
overcoat this year. The lines have | price. Three price groups—$14.75, 
changed so much that last year’s | $19.75 and $24.75. 
coat looks out-of-date. Study the 
lapels on the double-breasted style 
at the left, above. Distinctly 





Anywhere in the United States, you are near a | 1t's certainly a pleasure to buy a suit at a J. C. Penney Company 


: M store. There’s a variety to choose from—and each suit seems to | 
different from former models, isn’t J: C. Penney Company store have character to it. Look at that one illustrated above, at the 


it? And the single-breasted box- Sy alasals : : ; left—makes a man look well-dressed and in style, but nothing” 
overcoat at the right—has a In Virginia there are 11 stores; in North Carolina, 19 stores; in | “extreme” about it! : 


smartness and snap that is new! | South Carolina, 7 stores; in Georgia, 11 stores; in Florida, In the center, is a conservative style, for the solid citizen. Notiee 
Some mighty fine fabrics in these | 3 stores; in Kentucky, 13 stores; in Tennessee, 12 stores; in | that though plain it has gentlemanly lines and looks distinctive: ] 
carefully tailored overcoats. You’ll et ee ae eZ 

y Mississippi, 7 stores; in Alabama, 8 stores; in Arkansas, 7 On the right, above, is a suit with peak lapels for the young maieq 


have no t ble findi i : ng ‘ . ge aie he “ “ 
ve no trouble finding a pleasing stores; in Louisiana, 7 stores; in Oklahoma, 33 stores; in Texas, | —a suit with individuality. Some suits are priced $19.75, extr8 


pattern and color in the many fe 
é : pants $4.98; some are $24.75, extra pants $5.90; others, tor SM 
Coats shown you at aJ C. Penney | 62 stores. Write J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 330 West 34th St., younger chap, are $14.75, extra pants $3.98 and $16.75, xt 


Company store. And you can | New York, N. Y., for location of store nearest you. pants, $4.98. 


. C. PENNEY COMPANY, INC. 


Centralized buying for over 1000 stores enables us to offer you the opportunity for thrift. 




















